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Aer. I. Osferwations made during a Voyage round the World, on 
Phyfical Geography, Natural History, and Ethie Philofoply, Se. By 
John Reinold Fortter, LL.D. F.R.S. and S.A. &c. gto. 1], 15. 
Boards. Robinfon. 1773. 

HIS publication contains the philofophical obfervations 

made by the author, during his iate voyage round the 
world, collected and arranged in a fyftematical form. His ob- 
jet in this performance, as himfelf obferves, © is nature in its 
preateftextent; the earth, the fea, the air, the organic and ani- 
mated creation, and more particularly that clats of beings to 
which we ourfelves belong.’ His remarks are comprehended 
uder fix general divifions, or chapters, which are fubdivided 


] into fections. ‘The firft of thefe chapters contains his obferva- 


tions on the earth, and lands, their inequalities, /frata, and 
conftituent parts. In the fecond, he treats of waters, particu- 
lily of the ocean, and of its depth, colour, faltnefs, tempera- 
ture, phofphoreal light, the formation of ice, &c. “The atmo- 
phere, and the meteors contained in it, torm the fut jects of his 
third chapter ; in which he treats particularly of aqueous me- 
tors, fuch as rain, fnow, watcr-fpouts, &c. of aerial pheno- 
mna; of fiery meteors, fuch as lighining, fiery globes, and 
the dural lights; and of winds, regular and variable. The 
furth chapter contains his remarks on the changes this globe 
lus undergone, whether regular or eccidental; and on the for- 


} tation of iflands, In the fifth chapter, the auchor proceeds to 


le confideration of the various organic bodies which conftitute 
ihe vegetable and animal kingdom; their numbers, ftations, ya- 
leties, claffification, &c. 

Thefe five chapters conftitute only about a third part of the 
Welent performance. The whole of the remainder, compre- 


9 <nded in, the fixth chapter, and which is the moft laboured and 


ifhed part of this work, is appropriated to Avon, or rather to 
at part of the human fpecies who inhabit the South Sea !Monds; 
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where many tribes had never feen a fingle individual of any Ev. 
ropean or polithed nation; and accordingly prefent the philo- 
fophical obferver with fit fubjects for the inveftigation of man 
with refpeét both to his phyfical and moral character. 

In the numerous fections into which this chapter is divided 
the author treats of the numbers and population of the South 
Sea iflanders; the varietics of this part of the human fpecies 
with refpect to fize, colour, and turn of mind ; the caufes of thefe 
differences; the various progretics of thefe iflanders from the 
favage ftate towards civilifation; their methods of procuring 
food, by fifhing, hunting, fowling, &c. their uniting in fo. 
cieties, and their modes of government ; their moral principles, 
and cuftoms; their arts and manufaCteres ; their réligion, my- 
thology, nuptial and other rites. “The work is terminated by a 
recapitulation, comprehending a general view of the happinef 
of the iflanders in the South Sea, and a fhort comparifon of 
their manners and cuftoms with thofe of other nations; to 
which are added, fome reflections on the difeafes that occurred, 
and the remedies and preventatives that were uled during the 
vovage, 

Having given our readers this fhort analyfis of the work, we 
fhall proceed to extract from it a few particulars, by which they 
may be enabled to form a judgment of the nature and defign 
of it. 

The author divides the globe into three large mafles of land, 
or continents :— The eaftern, comprehending Europe, Afia, and 
Africa; the weftern, or America; and New. Holland; which, 
though it be an ifland, yet, asic is little, if at all inferior in 
fwe to Europe, may not improperly have the appellation of a 
continent applied to it. On this occafion he makes a general 
obfervation, that all the remarkable fouthern points of land on 
our globe, have a great and ftriking fimilarity in regard to their 
conformation, and the fituation of iflands in their vicinity. 

¢ They are all high and rocky ; each feems to be the extremity of 
a range of high mountains running northward. Ali have to the eait- 
ward one or inore large iflands. WNzy, if we continue the compari- 
fon, «ll continents have a great finuolity on the weit-fide towards the 
north. So many coinciding circumflances feem, not to be merely 
accidental, but rather to proceed from one and the fame general 
caufe. 1 do sot pretend to point out this fir caufe, but cannot help 
fufpefting, that a violent flood coming from the fouth-welt has pro- 
duced this ftrixing identity of conformation in thefe lands, though] 
can neither point our the time when this great revolution happened, 
nor aflign any reafon for its operating in this manner. It fuflices to 
have mentioned the fact, aud hinted at the next caufe, without any 
oftentation. 

‘ America has the Andes running from the South to the North, 


and ending in Cape Froward, nay, extending even beyond the 
freight 
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freight to Cape Horn, The finuofity on its Wett-fide is evident 
sbout the tropic of Capricorn, and to the Eaft of its Sovth-point are 
Tierra del Fuego, Staten Land, and the Falkland Iflands. 

‘ Africa, On its Weft coaft, has a great finuofity to the North of 
he Line. The high rocks of its Sou:hern extremity at the Cape 
of Good Hope xe continued by a long range of high mountains run- 
sing in the direétion of North Eaft from the Cape. Madagafcar, and 
jweral {mall iflands, are to the Eaft or North-Eaft of its Southern 


extremity. a ; ; 
‘ Afa terminates at Cape Comorin in a high, rocky point, form- 


d by the extremity of a chain of the mountains of Gatte: beyond 
Cambaya, towards the river S:nd, there is a finuofity fimilar to thofe 
ready mentioned ; and on the Eaft-fide of Cape Comorin is the 
iland of Ceylon. 

‘ New Holland has a high rocky point on its fouthern extremity, 
shich, according to the accounts of Tafman and our laft navigators, 
gems to be continued in a feries of mountains extending a good way 
wpto the North. Whofoever cafts a glance on Africa and New- Hol- 
hnd, muft, upon the whole, be ftruck with the fimilarity of their 
general outlines ; the finuofity to the Weil being very remarkable in 
wih: and Eafiward of New-Holland are the two large iflands, 
which form New- Zeeland.’ 


Treating of Fiery Adetcors, the author mentions a particular 
dervation relative to lightning. The ifland of St. Helena, 
which is fingularly circumftanced with refpect to its fituation, 
id may be confidered as a phy/ical point, placed in the midft of 
nimmenfe ocean, is perhaps yet more diftinguifhable by a pe- 
wlarity which the author learned from fome of the oldeft na- 
wes of it; who affured him, that * they had never obferved a 
under ftorm on their happy ifle. As the higheft hills upon 
iy the author adds, ¢ and all the rocks furrounding it, are 
ikind of Java, or vitrified flags of drofs, which | fuppofe, are, 
ike all vitrefcent bodies, electric per fe, or non-conduétors ; 
lieeleCtricity of the atmofphere is perhaps not conduéted by 
em, and caufes therefore no explofion.’ 

Suppofing the i/land of St. Helena to be thus infulated by na- 
lue, ufing the term in an electrical fenfe—the author’s fugyef- 
on cannot well be applied to the fea furrounding it, which is 
udoubtedly a good conductor. He does not however inform us, 
Wether the inhabitants ever perceive any flathes of lightning 
whin the compafs of their horizon, or neighbourhood. Dr, 
’iklin mentions his having been informed by fome old fea 
“plains, that © in crofling the great ocean, they feldom meet 
with thunder til] they come into foundings ; and that the iflands 

from the continent have very little of it. And a curious 
hlerver,” he adds, * who lived thirteen years at Bermudas, fays 
wre was lefs thunder there in that whole time, than he has 


oMetimes heard in a month at Carolina *.’ 
Pee 





* Experiments and Obfervations on EleGritity, Letter 4. §<>0. 
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Though the Aurora Borealis be a very common phenomenon 
in the northern parts of the world, the author obferves, thit 
he had never heard or read of any one who had feen the Southern 
Lights, (Aurora Auftralis), betore he and his companions per- 
ceived them. We fhould judge that they are not fo frequent 
as thofe in the Northern Hemifphcre: at leaft, she author de- 
clares, that though they fpent three different feafons in, or near 
the antarctic circle, they obferved them only in February and 
March, 1772, on feven different nights. “They were at that 
time in the latitude of 58°, or 60° South. ‘Their appearance 
differed little from that of the Northern lights. They were 
fometimes fo traniparent, that the ftars could be obferved 
through them; but at other times, the ftream feemed to be 
white and opaque, and would not tranfmit the light of the ftars, 

Under the article of {prings, the author defcribes fome at the 
ifland of Tanna, remarkable for their extraordinary heat, and 
which were fituated fo near the fea, that they were fometimes 
covered by it ut high water. One of thefe raifed Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer up to 1g1 degrees ; and in another, the mercury 
rofe to 202°. Neverthelefs the water feemed to be very pure, 
or, at leaft, had no metallic or earthy impregnation; for a fo- 
Jution of falt of tartar did not produce the leaft precipitation. 
On afcending a cliff, and digging a hole about a foot deep, the 
hot fteams wi.ich afcended raifed the mercury to 210 degrees, or 
within two degrees of the boiling point. We fhould obferve, 
that thefe fprings and fteams were in the neighbourhood of a 
volcano. 

The author found New Zealand, and the tropical ifles, rieh 
in vegetable productions. “Though his opportunities of examin- 
ing the firft of thefe countries were not frequent; the new f{pecies 
acquired there amounted to above 120: and he thinks there is 
great reafon to fuppofe that, including both the ifles of New 
Zealand, a Fora of no lefs than 400 or §00 fpecies might be 
collected there, efpecially if the botanifts had opportunities of 
examining the country ata more proper feafon for fuch inqui- 
ries than fell to his lot. “he new vegetable acquifitions made 
in the tropical ifles, amounted to about 220 fpecies; and the 
collection of the known, or Linnean, to 110 more, or 330 If 
the whole, ‘hisnumber, he thinks, might almoft be doubled, 
on amore accurate fearch, which muft be the work of years, 
and not of a few days, as was the cafe with him and his af- 
fiftants. 

The number of new birds difcovered in New Zealand was 
thirty-feven ; the number of thofe difcovered in the Tropical 
Hles was forty-feven; the new fpecies from the ocean, the 
fouthern extremitics of America, and the fouthern lands, were 


upwards of twenty. The whole number is 104 ; of which “f 
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half is aquatic. Befides thefe, the author met with about thirty 
Linnean {pecies, of which above twenty are aquatic. The 
number of new birds, he obferves, is aftonifhing, when com- 
pared with that of the known fyftem; and mutt prove what 
great expectations may be formed from thofe continents that have 
not hitherto been much examined. ey 
Notwithitanding the difficulties attending the examination of 
the fifth inhabiting the South Sea, from the want of expert fifher- 
men, and other caufes; yet the ocean in various places yielded 
gventy-four. fpecies unknown before ; befides about forty which 
have been defcribed by Linneus, ‘The author thinks it highly 
probable, notwithftanding thefe great additions made to the ma- 
rine kingdom, that the remaining unknown treafures are ftill 
‘mmenfe. Onthe whole, he concludes that the intire number 


of ‘pecies in the greater claffes of land and marine animals which 


were obferved in the South Sea, amounts to between 260 and 
a7, of which about one third only were known before. 

‘In the Jatt chapter, as we have already intimated, the author 
enumerates and defcribes the varieties, mental and corporeal, 
obfervable in that part of the human {fpecies which fel] under 
his obfervation, in the countries fituated in the Southern Ocean. 
He particularly diftinguifhes two great varieties of people; 
‘the one, more fair, well limbed, athletic, of a fine fize, and 
akind benevoln: temper; the other, blacker, the hair juft be- 
ginning to become woolly and crifp, the body more flender and 
low, and their temper, if poffible, more brifk, though fome- 
what miftruftful. Vhe firft race inhabits O-Taheitee, and the 
Ssciety Iles, the Marquefas, the Friendly Iffes, Eafter Ifland, and 
New Zealand. The tecond race people New Caledonia, Tanna, 
and the New Hebrides, efpecially Mallicollo.’ 

O-Taheitee, and the adjacent Society Jfles, contain the moft 
beautitul variety of the firft race. The female part of it, in 
particular, is delineated by our philofophical obferver con amore ; 
orin {uch a manner as would make us rather inclined to fufpect 
that a younger draughtfman held the pencil, or at leaft laid on 
the more glowing colours. 

‘The women,’ fays he, ¢ have an open chearful coun- 
tenance, a full, bright, and fparkling eye; the face more round 
than oval; the features arranged with uncommon fymmetry, 
ind heightened and improved by a /mile which beggars all de- 


fription. The reft of the body, above the waift, is well pro- 


portioned, included in the moft beautiful, foft outline, and 


| fometimes extremely feminine.’—* The women are in general 


inely, nay delicately fhaped. The arms, hands, and fingers 
of fome are fo exquifitely delicate and beautiful, that they would 
fohonour to a Venus de Medscis.’—The habit of walking bare- 
hated, however, © has unfortunately deftroyed that beautiful 
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figure in their legs, which are commonly large, and rather 
clumfy.’ 

The inhabitants of the W/arquefas conttitute a variety next in 
beauty to thofe of the Soczety [/les ; and the natives of the Friend. 
ly Ifes form a clafs little inferior, if not equal, in beauty, to 
the inhabitants of the Marquefas. After expatiating on © the 
foft, melting outline, the fine fymmetry, and the delicate ex- 
tremities’ of the latter; and on © the regular features, the 
roundith faces, the fine, full, and livelyeyes, and the inex pref. 
fible {mile’ of the fair ones of the Friendly Ifles; the author 
fingles out from the croud, and drops his handkerchief to, one of 
thefe laft;—‘ A young girl of about tea or twelve years, with 
the moft regular features, an oval face, and the {weeteft coun. 
tenance; her eye was bright, lively, and all foul; her long 
black hair hung negligently down, and was ornamented with 
bunches of odoriferous flowers; her actions were eafy, brifk, 
and free, &c.’ 

But the Venus Otaheiteana feems, upon the whole, to be the 
author’s fupreme and deferved favourite; as much on account 
of the~beauties of the mind as her perfonal attractions. He is 
indeed equally exuberant and eloquent in her praifeg, 

‘ In O-Taheitce,’ fays he, * and its neighbourhood, the women 
are pofleiied of a delicate organization, a fprightly turn of mind, a 
lively, fanciful imagination, a wonderful quicknefs of parts and 
fenfibility, a fweetnels of temper, and a defire to pleafe ; all which, 
when found conneéted with primitive fimplicity of manners, when 
accompanied with a charming franknefs, a beautifully proportioned 
fhape, .an irrefiltible imile, and eyes full of fweetnefs and fparkling 
with fire, contribute to captivate the hearts of their men, and to 
fecure to them a juit and moderate influence in domettic and even 
public affairs. We find the women eileemed at O.Taheitee, and its 
neighbourhood ; they mix in a!] focieties, and are allowed to con- 
verie freely with every body without reftriction, which enables them 
to cultivate their minds, and to acquire that polifh, which after- 
wards contributes to improve the manners of their young men; for, 
as itis one of the chief points of female education, in thefe happy 
ifles, to learn the great art to pleafe, they are inftrudted in all the 
means of gaining the afleCtions of the males, of ftudying every win- 
ning art, and of habituating themfeives to that fweetnefs of temper 
which never fails to merit the return of attachment, of friend{hip and 
love. ‘Their frequent fongs, their dances, their innocent laughter, 
and humorous mirth, all confpire to make the moit lafting impref- 
fions upon the youths of the other fex, and to cement an union which 
is diffolved only by death.’ 
~ Our Gravities have perhaps dwelt longer on thefe Tropical 
beauties, than becomes fuch philofophical Grey-beards as our- 
felves ; but we may plead, as well on our own as the author’s 
behalf, that oo | | 
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‘© Old as we are, for Ladies’ love unfit, 
<< The power of Beauty we remember yet.” Dryden. 
Neither fhall we quit this fubject till we have effaced, in fome 
meafure, the reproaches which have been fo generally thrown 
out againft the chaftity of the Ozahettean ladies; whom the au- 
thor gallantly vindicates in the following manner : 
‘Tue pri ciples of chaltity we found, in many families, exceeding- 





| ofen they excufed themfelves with a fimp'e ¢2rra taxe, &* I am mar- 


lywell underficod ang praQied, to the great fatisfaciion of all thofe. 
furopeaas in whofe hearts lewdnefs had not yet effaced every notion 
ofpurity and morality. I have with tranfport feen many ine wo- 
men, who with a modefty mixed with politencfs, which would have 
graced the matt exaited charatters of our polite nations, refufe the 
greatett and moit tempting eifers made them by our forward youths; 


>? 


ied,” and at other times they fmiled and declined it with ezpa, ** no, 


1 Purit is necefflary to obferve, that a nation ilill enjoying that juft and 





noble fimplicity of manners, living in large houfes wi.h feveral fami- 
ies to.echer, in the midit of iheir children, cannct conceal certain 
ations, which none of our Lurcpeans, who have feelings and breed- 
ing, wifhed to commit in fo great companies; this naturally mates 
dl their children acquainted wich tranfacions of which fome Euro- 
pean ma'rons perhaps may have no ideas, nor has Jove, and all its 
consomitant and moh myferious endearments, enjoyments, and 
confequences, ever been ftamped in theie happy ifles with a notion 
ofturpitude. Virtaous women hear a joke without emotion, which 
amongit us might pe:laps put fome men to the bluth. Neither aul 
rity and anger, nor joy and eciiafy is the coniequence, but fome- 
tines a medeit, dignified, ferenc tmile fpreads itfelf over cheir faces, 
and feems gently to rebuke the uncouth jeiter, for not being better 
aquamted with the purer enjoymenis of modelt and virtuous love, 
ad with the pra@ice of that refpect which is due to thofe who are its 
religious votaries.” 

Aswe have frequently, in the former numbers of our Re- 
tiew, attended to what has been advanced relative to the extra- 
ordinary ftature afcribed to certain inhabitants of Patagonia, we 
ball terminate our extracts from this performance, by collect- 
ig into one point of view fome of the author’s principal facts 
aid remarks relative to this fubject. 

Pafling over fuch obfervations of voyagers here recapitulated, 
& have been already given in many preceding parts of our jour- 
ul, we fall proceed to obferve, afcer the author, that of the 
ieople at the entrance of the Magellanic Strait, M. de Bougainville 
‘und none below five feet ten inches (reducing his meafures to 
he Enclith ftandard), and none above fix feet twoinches; but 
lie people of the Etoi/e had feen feveral in a preceding voyage, 
K feet four one-half inches high. Ad. de la Giraudais affirms, 
| tat the leaft of thefe people whom he faw in 1766, were above 
: feet eleven inches high. M. Duclos Guyot, inthe Eagle. 
Ad declares, that the fhorteft of the people feen by him, 

me year, wanted fcarce more than half an inch of mea- 
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furing fix feet. In the more interior parts of South America, 
as appears from the accounts of Mr. Falkner*, who fpent 
feveral years among the nations there, are tribes of a ftil] 
reater fize. He deferibes the great Cacique, Cangapol, who 
refided at Huichin upon the Black Rivr, as being above feven 
feet high; becaufe, ontiptoc, he could not reach to the top of 
his head. He adds, that he did not recollect ever to have feen 
an Indian that was above an inch or two taller than Cangapol, 
whofe brother was only about fix feet high. Thefe brethren be- 
longed tothe tribe of the Puckhbes, who, as weil as the other 
Patagonian tribes, feldom refort to the fea, or the neighbour- 
hood of the Straits of Magellan, and are therefore little known 
to the few navigators who touch at thefe places. 

It may appear ftrange, fays the author, that a whole nation 
fhould preferve this remarkable tall ftature; but we are not to 
form a judgment, in this cafe, from what paffes among our. 
felves, where the conftant intercourfe with foreigners,‘and other 
caufes, make it next to impofible to preferve the purity of races 
without mixture. The Patagonian tribes, on the contrary, 
live in a country little frequented by other nations, and have 
very little intercourfe with their neighbours, the Spaniards in 
Chili, and Rio de la Piata. ‘Their food, climate, and exercife 
likewife concur to perpetuate the national character with refpe& 
to ftrength and tallnefs, thus uninterruptedly preferved by their 
conftant intermarriages among themfelves. They procure their 
livelihood, with great facility, by the falutary exercife of the 
chace, and at the fame time poflefs numerous herds, in a coun- 
try rich in pafture, and of immenfe extent. 

The author confirms his reafonings on this fubje& by a curi- 
ous inftance in our Northern climate. The guards of the 
Jate king, Frederick William of Pruffia, and likewife thofe of 
the prefent monarch, who al! are of an uncommon fize, have 
been ftationed at Petzdam for fifty years paft; a great number 
of the prefent inhabitants of that place are of a very high ftature, 
which is more efpecially ftriking in the numerous gigan:ie’ 
figures of women. ‘This certainly is owing to the connections 
and intermarriages of the tall men with the females of that town.’ 

The author having thus ftated both the probability and 
reality of the exiftence of a tall tribe of men in Patagonia, 
from reafoning a> well as refpectable teftimony, takes leave of 
the fubject with aremark, that © it is as unjuft as it is illiberal, 
to rail at thofe who are ftill of opinion, that fuch tall people are 
found on the extremity of South America.’ 

From the foregoing extracts the reader will be enabled, in 
fome meafure, to judge of the kind and degree of information 
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and entertainment to be expeéted from the perufal of this work. 
Thofe in particular who take a delight in ftudying the varieties 
of the human form and characéter, and the various modifica 
ions which they receive from climate, fituation, and other lo- 
cal circumftances, will read the author’s obiervations on thefe 
fubjeéts with pleafure; efpecially as they are not founded on the 
crude and fuperficial accounts of voyagers, who have, in ge~ 
neral, beftowed little attention on thefe fubjects ; but are, for 
the moft part, the refult of the author’s own immediate invefti- 
gation 3 improved however by the analogous obfervations of 
thofe writers who have treated moft fucceisfully on the Philo- 
fophical Hiftory of the Human Species. 





Art. Il. The Travels of Hildebrand Bowman, Efq; into Carzcvirria, 
T aupiniera Olfa@aria, and Auditante, in New Zeal.nd, Se. Writ» 
ten by Himfelf. 8vo. 58. Boards. Cadell. 1778. ; 

HE Travels of the late Mr. Lemuel Gulliver, of facctis 

ous and fatirical memory, into ftrange countries, have 

given the hint to Hildebrand Bowman, Efq; to travel likewife in 
queft of unknown lands, for the purpofe of aftonifhing, amuf- 
ing, inftruéting, or reforming us who ftay at home, by a rela- 
tion of the marvellous and edifying events which befel him. He 
prefents himfelf to us in the guife- of a midfhipman en board the 
Adventure ; and as one of the very party, who were all, ex- 
cept himfelf, cut off by the cannibals of New Zealand, or Car- 
nvirria. Having efcaped the fate of his companions, and lain 
perdue while he faw them eaten by the favages, he flies into the 
woods. From this era the marvellous part of his travels com- 
mences, and he enters on the plan of his apocryphal peregri- 
nations. 

This plan is principally founded on circumftances relative to 
fome of the fenfes. ‘Thus, he firft finds a people who burrow 
inthe earth, and whofe eyes refemble thofe of the mole. To 
the country inhabited by them he gives the name of Taupiniera. 
He next meets with the Olfaéarians, or a nation endowed with 
excellent nofes, equalling thofe of our beft pointers; and after- 
wards with the Auditantines, who, the reader will naturally fup- 
pofe, had yood ears, or as the author thinks proper to calt 
them, Chromatic ears. He next has the good fortune to meet 
with a people, on whofe manners, laws, religion, &c. he 
largely expatiates, Their principal fingularity, it feems, was 
the pofleffion of an additional, or fixth fenfe; by which the au- 
shor means the Senfe of confcience, or the moral fenfe-~* fome 
ghmmerings of which there are in other nations, but they are fo 
fight, that they have been almoft intirely overlooked,’ 

Our traveller gives the title of Bonhommica to the country ine 
habited by thefe gifted perfonages; who, the reader will readily 


divine, 
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divine, are a very good fort of people, poflefled of an excellent 
police, and good laws, though they have very little occafion for 
them; except in cafes of too great intricacy to be unravelled by 
the moral fenfe. Their whole code is comprifed in a {mall o¢ave, 
and the office of a judge is a perfect finecure. 

As anaccount of a people who are fo very good muft be rather 
tame and fpiritlefs, the author at laft takes care to travel in queft 
of a contra‘t to them, which he finds in the country of Luxo- 
Volupto; the inhabitants of which poflefs the fenfe of ta//e, or 
guftation, as well as all the organs of fenfuality, in an exqui- 
fite degree. Here we find plenty of turile-eaters, lawyers, 
quacks, demireps, with wings {prouting from their fhoulders— 
‘with perfons, in fhort, pofleffing in the higheft perfection, and 
indulging, every fenfe except the /ixth above mentioned. In 
fhort, the author depicts, as plainly as he can-—indeed too 
plainly and tritely—-the prefent manners of our own dear coun- 
try, under the femblance of this part of the Terra Au/tralis. 

Though Lemuel Gulliver, it is now well known, was mar- 
sied, it does not appear that he ever had any legitimate off- 
fpring. Be that, however, as it may, we cannot honeiily af- 
ford Squire Bowman any higher praife than that he may poffibly 
be one of his diftant kin. Lemuel {hot with a much Jonger and 
ftronger bow than Hildebrand, though his travelling name be 


Bowman. B , ny | 


Art. Ill. Relation ou Notice des derniers Fours ae M1. f F. Reufeau, 
Je. An Account of the circumftances preceding and attending 
the Death of M. Jean Jacques Ronflezu, &c. by M. Le Begue du 
Prefie, Doctor of Phyfic, and Cenfor Koyal; and J. H. de Ma- 
gellan, F.R.S. and of the Royal Academy at Madrid, and Cor- 
refpondent of the Royal Academy of Scieuces at Paris. 8vo. 
rs. Gd. White. 1778. 

HOSE, and certainly their number is not fmall, who 
have taken pleafure in perufing the works, and contem- 
plating the fingular, though eftimable character, and the vari- 
ous fortunes, of the late celebrated philofopher of Geneva, will 
think themfelves obliged to the joint authors of this publication, 
for gratifying their curiofity and feelings, by the ¢ommunica- 
tion of fome authentic particulars refpecting the Jatt fcenes of 
his chequered life. | 
For the firft part of it, they are indebted to AZ. Du Prefle, 
who appears to have been his confidential friend, and to have 
been induced to draw up his Relation with a view, at Jeaft in 
part, of putting a ftop to the injurious reports propagated, either 
through malice or ignorance, to the difadvantage of his deccafed. 
friend. ‘The latter part contains other intereiting particulars, 
for which the public are obliged to Mr. Magellan, a gentleman 
. well 
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well known throughout the philofophical world, who had the 
pleafure of pafling fome time with M, Rouffeau, at his Jaft re- 
treat at’ Ermenonville, the feat of the Marquis de Gerardin; who 
has there realifed thofe precepts, on * The Compofition of Land- 
capes,’ which he laid down in a work that furnifhed an article 
for our laft Appendix*. To gratify, in part, the curiofity of 
our Englifh readers, we fhall extract a few circumftances from 
both thefe relations, beginning with thofe communicated by M, 
Du Prefle. 

M. Rouffeau, feeling himfelf not fo wel! qualified as former- 
ly to copy mufic neatly, and with expedition, and finding his 
abode in Paris too expenfive, had accepted of a delicious retreat, 
worthy of him and of the propofer, generoufly offered him by 
the Marquis de Gcrardin, at his country-feat above mentioned, 
where he had eftablifhed hinffelf in May laft, tegether with his 
wife, and their maid-fervant. In this happy a/ylum, and in the 
fociety of an amiable family, he enjoyed a ftate of tranquility 
both of mind and body, to which he had long been a ftranger, 
pafling a great part of the day in botanifing in the extenfive and 
various grounds of the Marquis; at other times affifting at the 
family concerts, or teaching the Marquis’s children to fing fome 
of his compofitions, &c. Happy in his new refidence, he had 
engaged the author to bring him fome books of travels, to amufe 
his wife and maid during the long winter nights, when the fa- 
mily would be in town; and meditated the profecution of fome 
works which he had begun, particularly the Opera of Daphnis, 
and the continuation of Emilius. 

He had not enjoyed this ,retreat, and thefe profpects, fix 
weeks, when, preparing to go out, after having breakfafted on 
fome coffee, of which his wife and maid partook, on the fecond 
of July laft, he was fuddenly feized with pains, particularly in 
hishead, which came by fits, and put an end to his life in an 
hour and a quarter. On being difleéted, as he had particularly 
requefted, a large quantity of ferum was found extravafated be- 
tween the brain and its membranes +. 

The following extraét from Mr. Magellan’s part of this per- 
formance contains an affecting narrative, and at the fame time 
exhibits a characteriftical fpecimen of the well known and ex- 
treme fenfibility of M. Rouffeau. 

The converfation, fays Mr. Magellan, happened to turn on 
the misfortunes of human life; and on this occafion, I men- 
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* See Appendix, vol. Iviii. p. 561. 

t We have been informed by a gentleman who has vifited Er- 
menonville, fince the death of M, Rouffeau, that his Urna fepulchra- 
fis, or Maufoleum, wil) adorn one of the fine groupes or iflands of that 
agreeable {pot, i ne a 
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tioned the terrible events, of which I had been an eye-witnefs 
shat attended the great earthquake at Lifbon, in 1755; whee 
] faw ail ranks and conditions confounded in an initant, the 
intire ruin of fortunes, and.a great city univerfally plunee 
into mourning and hulitaiine. » . Hiatt 

‘ M. Routicau fixed his eyes upon me, * What, fays he, 
Were you there at that time? Yes, anfwered 1; and I never 
recollect this dreadful event without fhudderine with horror.’ 
—* The fight of fome of my own particular friends, involved 
in the public deftruction, aggravated my grief to a degree which 
I am incapable of exprefiing. Among others, I recollect one 
particular accident, the remembrance of which retraces the moft 
affecting picture to my imagination. 

¢ A citizen of Lifbon happened to be from home, when the 
third fhock brought down the ereiter part of thofe houfes, the 
walls and foundations of which had been loofened by the two 
preceding fhocks. As foon as he had time to refleét, he haftened 
to the relief of his wife and children,, whole fate he dreaded, 
Agitated by this apprehenfion, he climbs over the ruins with 
which the ftreets were choaked up; and his courage was re- 
doubled on finding his houfe ftill ftanding, though the doors and 
windows were clo‘ed up by the ruins of the buildings oppofite 
to it. He called out aloud to his family, and had the pleafure 
of being anfwered by them; though they had it not in their 
power to get out, as every opening was blocked up. 

¢ The unfortunate man immediately fell earneftly to work, 
to remove the rubbifh; intreating thofe who pafied by to afiitt 
him, in making a hole through which his family mizht effect 
their efcape from this kind of tomb. Unhappily, the flames 
burft out from a houfe fo near his own, that nothing remained 
for him, but to join his cries and tears to thofe of his family, 
who were burnt alive in his fight.—At thefe words, M. Rouf- 
feau, who had been very attentive to the whole of this recital, 
made a fudden turn to one fide; and, as if he had been ftruck 
by lightning, remained motionlefs for fome time. It is im- 
poffible for me to give the reader any idea of his phyfiognomy 
at that inftant: it perfectly exprefled what was pafling within 
him.’ 

We are forry to learn from this publication that, though M. 
Roufleau may have left behind him fome flighter performances, 
he had not finifhed any confiderable work, excepting one, 
under the title of his AZemoirs, or Confeffions; in which he has 
not concealed, fays M. du Prefle, * any of his thoughts or 
actions, whether praife-worthy or blameable.’ But the publi- 
cation of this performance is not foon to be expected; unlefs 
thofe perfons who are in poffeffion of copies of it fhould betray 
their truft, by publifhing it before the time which had been fixed 
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Act. 1V. The Hiftory and Topographical Survey of the County of Kent. 
Containing the Ancient and Prefent State of it, Civil and Eccle~ 
faiiical; collected from public Records, and other the bett Au- 
thorities, both manufcript and printed ; and i\luftrated with Maps, 
and Views of Antiquities, Seats of she Nobility and Gentry, &c, 
By Edward Hafted, of Canterbury, Efq; F.R.S. and S. A. 
Vol. I. Folio. 21. 128. 6d. fewed. Canterbury printed for 
the Author, by Simmons and Kirkby. 1778. 


‘HIS is 2 moft laborious and expenfive undertaking; yet 

it contains very little in proportion toits bulk, to gratify 

thofe readers who may be more inquifitive after the natural 
hiftory and antiquities of the county, than the defcents and 
family hiftories of the private landholders. For though, un- 
der every parifh, there are profefled departments for the natural 
hiftory, botany, antiquities, prefent ftate, and ecclefiafticab 


jurifdiction ; yet thefe particulars are fo detached and fo very 


brief, that they are in a manner loft amidft loads of dry tedious 
genealogical details of the lords of manors, births, marriages, 
deaths, inheritances, alienations, and coats of arms. Genealo- 
gical and armorial collections have a local importance, and a 
partial value among particular claffes of readers; but thefe per- 
fonal anecdotes may, by the labour employed in fearching for 
them, engage tco much of the writer’s aitention. They are, 
under due reftriction,: proper materials to arrange in an appendix, 
or to compofe occafional notes; but ought not to overwhelm 
and tmother the general fubject. 

The author’s declared motive for the copioufnefs of thefe 
family details, is fomewhat curious; the improvement being 
referred to their living defcendants, in a ftyle that will fcarcely 
be accepted as a compliment by the preftnt gentlemen of the 
county : 

‘I may, fays Mr. Hafted, by fome few, perhaps, be thought too 
prolix in my genealogies of families, but I own, I by no means 
coniider them in that trivial and ufelefs light that many do. Men, 
whofe anceflors have been famed for their public virtue and patriotifm, 
for the glorious actions they have performed for their fovereign and 
Country, or for their proficiency in philofophy, learning, or the 
polite arts, are frequently ftimulated to imitate their bright and worthy 
examples. Shame of degenerating from the reputation their fami- 
lies hold in the prefenteftimation of mankind, frequently deters them: 
(if they have any fhame left in this age of effrentery) from committing 
bafe and unworthy actions, a€tions unworthy of thofe whofe blood 
fill fills their veins. Relationfhip of family, extended by the pre« 


fervation of pedigrees, promotes a chain of fociety and good-will 
that affords often affiftance and fupport to every link of it.’ 


The living are frequently complimented at the expence of 
thedead, but it is not fo ufual to flatter the dead at the expence 
of the living. Complaints of the prefént age, have indeed been 
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current in a// ages, among men of narrow conceptions ; and if 
we fuppofe there have always exifted human errors expofed to 
animadverfion, which cynical cenfurers improve to flanderous 
libels, the charitable interence will be, that the prefent gentle- 
men of Kent may have no more “ effrontery” than their fore. 
fathers: and that they may all hope in due time, to be intitled 
to a full fhare of Mr. Hafted’s beatification. 

The moft interefting part of this work, is that introdu@tor 
portion intitled the ** General Hiftory of Kent,” from which 
we could have felected various pallages for the entertainment of 
our readers; but the generality, perhaps, would prefer the 
article of natural hiftory, in the hundred of Somerton, which 
gives us a defcription of Tunbridge Wells, 

¢ The medicinal waters, commonly called Tunbridge Wells, lie at 
the fouth eait corner of the parith of Speldhurft, fo near the county 
of Suffex, that part of them are within it. 

¢ The efficacy of thefe waters is reported to have been accidentally 
found out by Dudley Lord North, in the beginning of the reign of 
James I,—and that he was entirely cured of a lingering confumptive 
diforder, by the ule of them. 

‘ The fprings which were then difcovered, feem to have been 
feven in number, two of the principal of which were fometime af- 
terward, by Lord Abergavenny’s care, inclofed, and were much 
reforted to by many of the midling and lower fort, whofe ill health 
had real occafion for the ufe of them.—Queen Henrietta Maria, 
wife of Charles I. having been fent hither by her phyficians, in 
1630, for the re-eltablifhinent of her health, foon brought thef 
waters into fafhion, and.occafioned a great refort to them, from that 
time. In compliment to her, Dr. Lewis Rowzee, [of Athford in 
this county] in his treatife on them, calls thefe fprings she Queen's 
Wells, This name lafted but a fma!l time, and they were foon af- 
terwards univerfally known by that of Tunbridge-Wells. 

‘ The town of Tunbridge being five miles diftant fromthe Wells, 
occafioned fome few houfes to be built in the hamlets of Southborough 
and Rufhall, for the accommodation of the company reforting 
hither. ‘This place now becoming fafhionable, was vifited by num- 
bers for the fake of pleafure and diflipation, as well as for the cure 
of their infirmities; and foon after the ré/feration, every kind of 
building for public amufements, was erected at the two hamlets 
abovementioned, lodgings ‘and other buildings were built at and 
near the wells, the fprings themfelves were fecured, and other conve- 
niences added to them. 

“In 1664, the Queen came here, by the advice of her phyficians, in 
Bopes of re inftating her health, which was greatly impaired by a dan- 
gerous fever; and her being perfectly cured by thefe waters, greatly 
raifed their reputation; and the company increafing yearly, it in- 
duced the inhabitants to make every accommodation for them ad- 
joining to the wells, fo that both Ruilhall and Southborough be- 
came deferted by all but their native inhabitants, 
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‘ The Duke of York, with his Dutchefs, and the two princeffes 
their daughters, vifited the wells in 1670, which brought much more 
company to them than ufual; and the annual increafe continuing, 
;, induced the Lord of the manor to think of improving this humour 
—to his own profit, &c. He entered into an agreement with his 
renants, and hired of them the herbage of the waite of the manor, 
for the term of 50 years, at the yearly rent of ten fhillings to each 
tenaut; and then erected fhops avd houfes on or near the walks and 
forings—by which means Yunbridge-Wells became a populous and 
dourithing viilage.—A Capel was built in 1634, by fubfeription, 
on fome ground given by-the-Lady Vifcountefs Purbeck ;—and ad- 
joining to the chapel is a charity fcaosl, for upwards of 50 poor boys 
and girls; which is fupported by collections at the chapel doors, 
two or three times in a year, 

‘ About the year 1720, the- building-leafe, which had been 
granted, as above, expiring, the tenants of the manor claimed a 
fhare in the buildings, as a compenfatiom for ‘the lofs of the herbage 
which was covered by his houfes. This occafioned a long and ex- 
peniive jaw-{uit; which was at laft determined in favour of the 
tenants, WhO were adjudged to have aright toa third part of the build- 
ings then erected on the eitate, in lteu of their right to the herbage; 
ypon which all the fhops and houtes which had been built on the manor 
walle, were divided into three lots, of which the tenants were to 
draw one, and the other two were to remain to the Lord of the 
manor. The lot which the tenants drew was the middle one, in- 
cluding the aflembly room on the public walk, which has turned out 
much the molt advantageous of the three.’ 

The above-mentioned legal decifion, in favour of the tenants, 
is a circumftance which ought to be univerfally known, 
throughout every manor in this kingdom; in which the rights 
of the homage are not always duly refpected. But, indeed, it 
isfhameful that this odious tenure of copyhold, the hateful re- 
mains of the old flavifh feudal fyftem, is {t:1] fuffered to exift in 
aFREE Country,—as this is called. 

Since the year 1740, in which the regulation of the wells, 
walks, buildings on the wafte, &c. was fettled by aé& of par- 
liament; feveral of the royal family, we are told, have honoured 
Tunbridge Wells with their prefence; and fuch numbers of 
the nobility, &c. annually refort to it, that it is now in a mofkt 
fourifhing ftate, having great numbers of good houfes built for 
lodgings, and every other neceflary accommodation for the 
company. Its cuftoms are fettled, its pleafures regulated, its 
markets wel] fupplied, at reafonable rates, with every kind of 
food, and every convenience added that can contribute to give 
health and pleafure. | 


‘The whole neighbourhood of Tunbridge Wells abounds with 
fprings of mineral water, but as the properties of all are nearly 
alike, only thofe two which at the firlt difcovery of them were ad-~ 
judged the beft, are held in any particular eftimation. 
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‘ Thefe two wells are inclofed with an handfome triangular flone 
wall; over the {prings are placed two convenient bafons of Portland 
ftone, with perforations at the bottom, through which they receive 
the water, which at the {pring is extremely clear and bright. Irs 
talte is teely, but not difagreeable. It has hardly any {mell, tho 
fometrmes, in a denfe air, its ferruginous exhalations are very 
diftinguifheble. In point of heat it is invariably temperate, the 
fpring lying fo deep in the earth, that neither the heat of fummer, 
nor the cold of winer affects it. 

* When this water is firft taken up ina large glafs, its particles 
continue at reft cll it is warmed to nearly the heat of the atmofphere 
—rhen a tew airy globules begin to feparate themfelves, and adhere 
to the tides of the glafs 3 and in a few hours a light copper-coloured 
{cui begins to float on the furface, after which an ochreous fediment 
feities ar the bottom.’—Remember, reader, that we are tranfcribing 
the author’s words. 

‘ Long continued rains fometimes give the water a milky appear. 
ance, bur do vot otherwife fenfibly affee it. 

‘ From the experiments of different phyficians, it appears that 
the component parts of this water are, fleely particles, marine 
faits, an oily matter, an ochreous fubftance, fimple water, and a 
volatile vitriolic {pirit too fubtile for any chemical analyfis. In 
weight it is, in feven ounces and a quarter, four grains lighter than 
the German Spaw (to which it is preferable on that account) and ten 
grains lighter than common water, It requires five drops of Oleum 
Suiphuris, or elixir of vitriol, to a quart of water, to preferve its 
virtues to a diftance from the fpring. 

* This water is faid to be an impregnation of rain in fime of the 
neighbouring eminences which abound in iron mineral, where itis 
‘further enriched with the marine falts, and all the valuable ingre- 
dients which conftitute it a light and pure chalybeate, which in- 
ftantly fearches the moft remote receffes of the human frame, warms 
and invigorates the relaxed conftitution, reftores the weakened fibres 
to their due tone and elafticity, removes thofe ob{tructions to which 
the minuter veffels of the body are liable, and is confequently 
adapted to moft cold chronical diforders, lownefs of fpirits, weak 
digeltions, and nervous complaints. 

* The hamlet of Tunbridge Wells, is fituated partly in Tun- 
bridge and Speldhurit parifhes in this county. and partly in Fant 
parith, in Suffex ; «nd confifts of four little villages, named Mouat 
Ephraim, Mount Pleafant, Mount Sion, and the Wells : ail together form 
a confiderable town, but the laft is the centre of bufinefs and plea- 
{ure ; for there, belide the wells themfelves, the market, the affembly 
rooms, the public parades, the chapel, &c. are fituated. 

‘ The trade «f Tunbridge-Wells is fimilar to that of the Spa in 
Germany, and confifts chiefly in a variety of toys made of wood, 
commonly called Tunbridge ware, which employs a great number 
of hands. The wooed principally ufed for this purpofe is deech and 
fycamore—wih yew and holly in-laid.’ 

For fome other particulars relative to Tunbridge Wells, we 


may refer our’ readers to the new edition of The Tour through 
Great Britain. Of 
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Of this very fine county we have had more ample defcrip- 
Hons than any other fhire tn th kingdom can boaft. Lambarde’s 
PeERAMBUL s TION, Soniner's Treatife of the Roman Ports, 
fc. in Kent, Kilburne’s Torpocraruy, and Philipott’s Vit- 
tare CAN’ 1UM, were ail publiihed in the courfe of the laft 
century; fince whch we have had Larris’s Hiftory of this 
county: and now comes Mr. Hajie’, furnifhed with many 
nid. tional materials, from the manufcript coilections of the late 
Dr. Thorpe of Rochefter, Mr. Edmonfon of the Herald’s Office, 
and the late Mr. Lewis of Margate, (author of the Aiftory of 
the Ifle of Thanet) &c &c. befide the various public repofi- 
tories, Which our author affures us in his preface, he has care 


fully confulted. In fine, he declires his compilation to be 


the refult of twenty years conftant labour and affiduity. 
This volume, for a fecond* is expected to complete the 
furvey, is furnifhed with good indexes of perfons and places. 


| Thele are effentially requifite to all voluminous works, and for 


reafons already hinted, no one could require fuch affiftance 
more than the performance now under confideration, The 


engravings with which this compilation is decorated, are nu- 


* The part of the county defcribed in this firk volume, extends 
n0 farther eaitward than Rocheiler, 





Ant. IV. Prefent fiate of Hujbandry in Scotland; Extra&ted from 
Reports made to the Commiffioners of the annexed Eftates, and 
publifhed by their Authority. 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, printed for 
Cadellin London. 108s, 6d Boards, 1778. 


het is the power of genius! Aided by this divine 
J afiftant, Shakefpear has formed a new creation, and has 
ben able to render even abfurdities delightful. By the help of 


} this all-powerful magician, Sterne, perforce, draws after him 


thofe readers, whofe judgments condemn, while their affections 


} «quit, that excentric wanderer. By the help of the fame in- 


lillble agent, Arthur Young, though not a great proficient in 
wriculture, has publifhed more books on that fubject than any 
uther author ; and as thefe books, being plaufibly written, are very 


} generally read, it is natural to expect that others will attempt 


to follow him in the new road he has marked out for himfelf. 
The writer before us}, is the firft avowed imitator of this 


} ual traveller, that hath fallen under our review; and as we 


txpect that others will follow in the fame career, we fhall here 


iazard a few remarks that may be of ufe to thefe Tourifts, if 


duly attended to. 
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1 Mr. Andrew Wight, of Ormiiion in Kait-Lothian,—as we learn 
m the preface 
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The firft is, that as a great part of the praife given to Mr 
Young arifes from the originality of his plan, his followers can 
hope to receive no honour on that fcore, and muft either make 
up for that deficiency by fome excellence which his works do not 
poffefs, or expect a very inferior degree of applaufe. 

We would next caution them againft imitating that writer 
in his bold, decifive, dictatorial manner, on all occafions: 
for although his readers are in general difpofed to attribute 
fome of thefe defects in him, to a natural vivacity of temper 
which he found difficult to reprefs, the fame indulgence will 
not be extended to an imitator. Nor ought it to be fo; for we 
know of no defeé& that would be attended with worfe confe- 
quences, than the indulgence of that difpofition among writers 
on agriculture. This we have always confidered as the moft 
material defect of Mr. Young’s writings; and although we are 
difpofed to allow Mr. Y. the higheft degree of applaufe for his in- 
genuity, and ftill more for his candour, in acknowledging his 
errors when he once obferves them; yet we cannot help ftill 
confidering it as a problematical queftion, whether the country 
has been more benefited or hurt by the poft-chaife writings of 
that ingenious projector ; for it does not appear to us certain, 
that the embarraflments into which young practitioners in agri- 
culture may be thrown, by adopting the vague reafoning and ill 
founded modes of practice, fo boldly recommended by that rapid 
writer, will be counterbalanced by the encreafed attention that 
will be beftowed upon agriculture, by gentlemen of fortune, in 
confequence of his fpirited and popular performances. Agri- 
culture, we are convinced, can never be praétifed with advan- 
tage, but by thofe who /ive by that profeffion; nor can any 
others than aé?ual farmers diftinguifh with accuracy, the truly 
profitable modes of practice from thofe that are lefs fo; becaule, 
it is they alone who fee things with their own eyes, and are 
under the neceflity of regulating their operations by the returns 
they draw from the foil. But it is wel] enough known, that 

few of this clafs of men have been much benefited by any of 
Mr. Young’s works. We fuggeft this, not with a view to 
injure an author whofe talents we admire, and whofe intention 
we are fatisfied is upright, but merely as a caveat to his imita- 
tors, as well as to his readers in general, to warn them of the 
danger of following him, in that brilliant but dangerous career 
which he has begun. Unfortunately for the intereft of agti- 
culture, thofe writings which are the moft brilliant, and feem 
to difeover the greateft fhare of genius, ufually are, and 
neceflarily muft be, the leaft ufeful. The perfection of 
that art depends on a continual attention to many particulars, 
which, as they are toilfome in practice, require a tedious 
minutenefs of detail in defcription, that is but ill calculated for 
3 : fatisfying 
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fitisfying the defires of thofe who with to advance with ra~ 
idity. But the writer who advances boldy ; who deals in 
neral tiaxirns, which feem to indicate an univerfal know- 
edge; difdaining the minutiz of detail, as trifling and infig- 
niacant; appearing himfelf as a man of fuperior genius, who 


| Jooks down with contempt upon the more humble plodders, who 


cautioufly adhere to experience as their fureft guide ;—fuch a 
man promifes to make his pupils fhine among their equals, even 
as he himfelf feems to be exalted above his fellow labourers, 

We fhall only mention one other defeét to which thefe agri- 
citural travels, are neceflarily fubje€&ted. The moft valuable 
part of thefe performances, muft be the account of the practice 
and improvements of individuals, collected as they occur in 
the tour: but is it not plain, that thefe accounts muft of ne- 


ceflity be extremely inaccurate, and on many occafions errone- 


ous. The traveller muft always take thefe accounts from the 
improver himfelf ; and although fome men may be able to give 
an exact detail of their practice, yet fuch people are feldom to 


| befound, and thofe are {till more rarely to be met with, who 


are willing to do it. Vanity, ignorance, whim, all tend to 
influence the narrator, fo as to make him exaggerate or diminifh 
certain particulars that tend to difguife the truth, fo that facts 
thus collected are but little to be relied on. Even where the 
writer himfelf gives the account of what he fees, the reader 
sit danger of being mifled: for there is a degree of rudenefs 
that is fhocking to humanity, in publifhing to the world, the 
defects in the practice of a man, who has hofpitably lodged and 
kindly entertained the writer. On this account, thefe defects 
mutt be fuppreffed, or fo pailiated as to appear to the reader in the 
noft favourable light. But this is not the way to attain true 
knowledge. 

The work before us conlifts properly of three parts. The 
frft is a furvey of feveral baronies, that are under the manage- 
ment of the commiffioners of the annexed eftates in Scotland, 
‘ontaining an account of their prefent ftate, with directions for 
their further improvement ; by Mr. Wight. The fecond is an 


) *count of the practice of “?. gentlemen and farmers, in 


the counties of Fife, Forfar, Kineardine, Perth, Clackman- 
mn, Eaft-Lothian, Befwick, Roxburgh, Dumfries and 
Tweedale. The third, is an appendix, containing a particu- 
account of the improvements by Lord Kaims, at Blair- 
tummond, with a variety of mifcellaneous remarks by that 
ublic {pirited magiftrate. ~ 
Inthe firft part, the author difcovers a confiderable fhare of 
cultural knowledge, and fuggefts many things that deferve 
0 be attended to by thofe for whom they are defizned; but we 


y “tvery far from thinking that his direétions are fo faultlefs, 


Sto deferve to be implicitly fallowed, or to ferve as a model 
Le2 for 
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for compofing a code of compulfatory laws for the farmer 
which he feems to think is, in fome cafes proper. It would 
exceed the limits of a Review-article, were we to enter into a 
minute difcuffion of all the particulars to which we could ob. 
ject on this occafion. We fhall barely mention a few circum. 
{tances of great importance, that have fcarcgly been attended 
to by him, although they are of the moft material confequence in 
influencing the farmer’s operations. 

The firft of thele is, the {tate of markets. This article 
has not indeed been entirely overlooked, but it has been much 
more lightly attended to than it ought to have been. It is not 
enough that a market-town be within a moderate diftance of a 
farm ; for unlefs that market-town be fo confiderable as to 
furnifh numerous dealers in grain, &c, who are able to pur. 
chafe the whole of the produce that can eafily be brought to the 
market-at all times, the farmer may be often at a lofs for 
buyers when he is at the gates * of the market town. Even if 
the market fhould be tolerable, fo long as the neighbouring 
country is unimproved, that is not a fufficient reafon for think- 
ing it would continue fo, if the fields around were brought into 
better culture, and much more grain raifed than formerly. In 
this cafe, new markets muft be provided, or the farmer would be 
diftreficd for want of purchalers. 

Another article on which our author has beftowed too little 
attention, is the ftate of the roads. For, unlefs roads are fo 
good as to be paffable with loaded carriages, not only in fum- 
mer, but in winter alfo, when the grain muft be carried to 
market, it would be folly to cultivate this fpecies of produce, 
to any confiderable degree. 

A third article, to which our author does not feem to have 
duly attended, is the ftate of the leafes. On this head, we do 
not recoJlet that he has made a fingle remark, although it is 
certain, that in a propofal for improving bad fields, this is a 
motft neceffiry circumftance to be attended to. Directions 
which feem to have little reference to thefe particulars, muft in 
courfe be extremely defective. 

Should a practical farmer examine with attention, the plan 
of improvements propofed for the barony of Stobhall, he would 
find much to object to inthe diltribution of labour, proportion- 
ing the diferent kinds of grain, the provifion of food for beafts, 
and many other articles. ‘Ihefe particulars we mention, with 
a view to difcredit the fyftem of prefcribing conditions to 
tenants, which, if done with the utmoft caution, even by men 
of judement and dijcretion, but who have never been exactly in 
the fame fituatioa with thofe for whom they make regulations, 
mult be extremely defective, and therefore, will naturally tend 
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* Giues have beeg common at the entrances of market-towns 1n 
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to deftroy that fpirit of induftry and of improvement they were 
‘qtended to promote: how exceedingly pernicious then muft it 
prove, when thefe directions are diétated by zmbecillity and ig- 
wrance! Mr. Wight himfelf gives a ftriking inftaace of the 
futility of thefe regulations, by fhowing, that a landlord 
the Earl of Strathmore) who had prefcribed a rotation of crops, 
that Mr. W. thought very judicious, found it neceflary ina 
few years to alter it, (fee vol. i. p. 298.) : It was lucky for 
the tenant that the proprietor was a man of fenfe, had it been 
otherwife, the tenant would have probably found it impo fhble 
to obtain the fmalleft alteration of the courfe, however pernie 


| cious it might have been. 


The fecond part of this work, is of the fame nature with 


Mr. Young’s tours, a regifter of fuch modes of practice in agri- 











culture, as obtained the attention of the traveller in his jour- 


ney through thofe parts of Scotland already enumerated. The 
narration here is more dry, and lefs diverfined with adventi- 
tious matter than in Mr. Young’s works; nor do we obferve 
fo many excentric flights, or fanciful {chemes, as in that writer. 
But even here we frequently mcet with obfervations delivered by 


the author with great feeming certainty, where we think there 
| ismuch room for doubting: at leaft, for our parts, we fhould 


have been better pleafed, had we been informed of the caufes 
that have induced the author to fpeak with fo little hefitation 
on fubjeéts which have not yet been publickly demonttrated to 
be unexceptionably decided. ‘The following are a few of the 


| particulars of this kind, fclected from a great number of 
_ others, 


‘Paring and burning, he obferves, does well where the 
under ftratum inclines to clay ; but does mifchief in a thin foil ; 


4) beaufe it defiroys the only foil that there is*. \s it certain, that 
| burning is always deftructive of thin foils? We have reafon 


to think, that experience does not confirm the remark: znd we 
fufpect, it is only from theory, and the fingle experiment there 
mentioned, that the writer here fpeaks. In this cafe, it would 
have been more proper to doubt than peremptorily to decide. 
Burning may con{ume the fibres of plauts in the ground ; but 
unlefs the foil be of the nature of peat, or fome other inflam- 
mable fubftance, it will not be confumed. We know not of 
any kind of genuine earth that can be confumed by fire ; fo 
that in other foils as well as clay, the whole of the foil itfelf 
muft remain after the buining. It may indeed be altered in 
lome cafes by the action of fire; but there is at leaft, equal 


) teafon to think that the alteration is for the better. 


_—_—— 





* Vol. i. p. 1476 — 
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Again. ‘* It may be added, that it is a great deception to 
think, that ploughing down a gregn Crop is beneficial to ground 
‘asamanure*,.’ Here again, we look for experiments to con- 
firm the affertion, Mr. Peters + affirms, with equal pofitivenefs, 
that this is a moft powerful manure, but does not produce any 
decifive experiments in confirmation of his affertion. Mr. W. 
does not attempt to produce amy experiments, fo that the bee 
wildered reader is left at a lofs how to judge. We with, that 
all authors, on difputed points at leaft, would favour their 
readers with the facts on which they ground their opinions, 
rather than advance thefe opinions without any proof of their 
being well founded. 

Of marle, he fays, * nothing is more hurtful than to lay it 
on in too large quantities, or to take too many crops{.’ Has he 
met with any examples of ground being hurt by too great 
quantities of marle? We do not recollect any inftances of that 
nature in the prefent volumes. On the contrary, he mentions 
many cafes in which very large quantities of marle have been 
applied with great fuccefs, where fmall quantities failed. But 
the moft convincing proof of the impropriety of Mr, Wight’s 
remark, appears from the following judicious experiment, made 
by Mr. Fenton at Hatton of Gaffie: 

‘ About fixteen years ago, a ficld of twenty acres lay in grafs, 
the foil much the fame as above defcribed, only inclining more 
to fand, and on a higher expofure. On the fward were laid 
forty-five bolls of marle on each acre (this is fliell marle) after 
which crops, followed in the ordinary way, viz. oats and bear 
alternately, for feveral years, and then left out without grafs 
fecds. In that ftate it was paftured four years; when our ex- 
periment commences. Fifty boils marle is Jaid on each acre, 
two ridges excepted, in different parts of the field. “Phe marle 
was {pread immediately, and lay all winter expofed to the air, 
After a fingle ploughing in March, oats were fown. The 
marled part produced about four bolls per acre; the two ridges 
Jeft unmarled, produced but two. The fecond crop was alfo 
Oats, upon the winter furrow. The marled part produced 
feven boils per acre; that without marl, only three. The 
third crop was turnip in drills, finely drefled, and large, except 
the unmarled part ; which produced next to nothing }.’ 

Here, ground that had been ruined by marle, in the common 
phrafe, is recovered by an additional quantity of it. Many 
other particulars of the fame nature occur in this volume, which 
we are obliged to omit. 








* Vol. i. p. 209. + Winter Riches pa/fim. 
} Vol. i. p. 374. || Wight, vol. 1. p. 298. 
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We were likewife often difappointed in reading this book, by 
being told of improvements, without receiving the leaft fatisfacs 
tion as to the particulars. Thus, fays he, ¢ at Drummond 
cattle, I was informed of a kiln for drying corn, erected at the 
mill of Baloch, by William Lawfon, tenant there. It fhews 
great ingenuity in the inventor, is equally expeditious with the 
common fort, and is preferable in the following refpceéts : Firft, 
it abfolutely prevents fire, to which the ordinary kilns are 
much liable; fecondly, it faves ftraw, a precious commodity 
in that bare country; and laftly, it dries more equally *.” Why 
does he not inform his readers, of the general principles on 
which this valuable kiin has been conftructed ? 

Again. * Mr. Thomfon merits high regard from the public, 
for the hufbandry-inftruments he has invented. His fanners 
and ftraw cutters are ufeful improvements, and will Aand the 
tet. His threfhing machine is fimple, and eafily moved. L 
was highly pleafed with its operation +.’ 

The fame objection lies againft the following paflage: * The 
water of Leddel, running along the fide of this farm, was con- 
ftantly making ravages by its impetuofity. He (Henry Elliot of 
Peel) has fenced the banks in @ very ingenious manner, {0 as to 
prevent it from doing any more mifchief, and has gained .much 
good ground by it.’ In the preface, it is faid, that * Perfons 
of fkill and enterprife, who have advanced the art of hufban- 
dry, living at a diftance, and unconnected, have little oppor- 
tunity to learn from each other. This work, by collecting 
the experience of all into one view, will beftow upon each the 
experience of all, and ripen them in their favourite art.’ But 
what benefit do thofe who ftand in need of the knowledge of 
the above improvements reap from thefe records? They may, 
indeed, by taking a journey to the fpot where they have been 
put in practice, be taught how to imitate them, but not by 
reading the book. 

Farther, he obferves, One article of hufbandry I was well 
pleafed with. The tramp ricks of hay are fo ingenioufly put 
up, as to be fecure againft damage while they itand in the 
field ].? But he gives no hint wherein the ingenuity of that 
method confifts. 

Again. ¢ At the Whim, the feat of the Lord Chief Baron, 
there is a marvellous improvement on a deep and extenfive 
mofs, The fields are all well inclofed, and trees of every kind 
make a fine appearance §.’ Few foils are more difficult to im- 
prove than mofs, or as the [rifh call it, bog. In Ireland, many 
treatifes have been publifhed on that fubjeé&t, and numberlefs 


_  — 





* Vol.i: p. 163. +f Vol. ii. p. 248. $f Ibid. p. 426. 
| Ibid. p, 468, § Ibid. p. 473. | a 
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unfuccefsful attempts made to reclaim them. So unpromifine 
was this fubject, that when the Duke of Argyle determined to 
attempt the improvement of this fpot in Scotland (for we are 
well authorifed to fay, that it was the Duke of Argyle who 
made thefe improvements) he, modeftly doubting of the fuccefs, 
ealled it bis whim, which name it flill retains. Thefe partis 
culars, we remember to have heard many years ago; and 
being uncertain whether or not he wus fortunate in the 
attempt, we were pleafed to find, by the above extract, that he 
had fucceeded ; but we regret, that the account of his improve. 
ment of this unpromifing fubjeét fhould be fo lame We 
know not, whether the farms of Wefter Dean and Whiterig, 
which our author immediately mentions, and of which he fays, 
© Good tillaze, fallow, and turnip, have been the chief means 
of improvement, with lime,’ be of the fame mcfly nature or 
‘not; although we are difpoied to believe they are not, as the 
old ridges are there mentioned. If fo, we have not here, the 
{malleft hint of the means ufed to improve this extenfive mofs: 
a moft unpardonable omiffion, But thefe, and other fimilar 
blemifhes, we do not wifh to dwell upon,—-proceeding, with 
more pleafure, to take notice of fuch particulars as merit ap- 
plaufe. 

There is nothing fo much wanted in agriculture as judicious 
experiments. Some of thefe occur in the prefent volumes; the 
moft remarkable are the following : 

‘ Every year, he (Alexander M tchel of Carifton) manures 
two acres with the water in which his lint was fteeped. It is 
replete’ with an oily fubftance from the lint, which is a great 
improver*,’ ‘This trial deferves to be attended to. But the ex- 
periment is extremely defective, as we do not here find any 
ftandard referred to, by which the effects of this manure can be 
afcertained. Probably Mr. Mitchell reafoned a priori in the 
manner above recorded, and zmazined, that the effects were as 
he had expected they would be. Nothing has contributed fo 
much to retard the progrefs of agriculture, as this inaccurate 
mode of experimenting, and it is our wifh to fee it guarded 
again{ft as much as poffible. 

The following experiment of Mr. Colvill, minifter of Or- 
mifton, (whofe attention to agriculture feems to deferve the 
higheft applaufe) is fo fingular as to deferve a place here. ¢ This 
improver, intent upon experiments, limed one ridge +, at the 
rate of 140 bolls per acre, another at the rate of 170 bolls, 
and two ridges he left unlimed. ‘There was no dung given to 





* Vol. i. p. 371- + The re{t of the field being limed at the 
rate of 90 bolls per acre. , 
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any part of the field. The lime was ploughed in with a fhallow 
furrow. Wheat was fowed at the rate of a boll per acre, and 
the produce of the field (confifting of 2} acres] was twenty 
bolls. But what is extremely fingular, no difference could be 
perceived in the crop between the parts that were more or lefs 
jimed, and not limed. In the rotation for eight years follow- 
ing, the white corn crops were varied every year; but every 
alternate crop was drilled beans dunged in the rows, and care- 
fully horfe and hand-hoed. And it was {til] more fingular, 
that during all that time, the lime did not appear to have any 
vifible effect. Another thing was alfo fingular, that though 
clay, retentive of moifture, is underftood to be the beft 
fil for beans, yet they did not fucceed here. Exeept- 
ing one year, when the produce was ten bolls per acre, 
the product was inferior to an ordinary crop. Here is a fubject 
for conjecture and reafoning. I fhall venture only to obferve, 
that our knowledge of the virtues of lime, and of the nature of 
foils, is but {canty ; and probably, inthe next generation, many 
articles in hufbandry will be cleared up, that to us are not a 
little puzzling *.”_ We agree with the author in this judicious 
reflection ; and we are fatisfied, that had he kept this conftantly 
inview, he would not have thought it a matter of fuch eafe as 
he feems to apprehend it, to prefcribe pofitive rules for the con- 
du& of farmers, upon foils, with the nature of which, he is 
confefledly as little acquainted as with this, which lies in the 
very parifh in which he aétually refides; nor would he be fo 
apt to fpeak in fuch a decifive tone as he often does, of matters, 


_ about which he can only be hypothetically acquainted. This 


obfervation is ftill more applicable to Mr. Young than to Mr. 
Wight. It were well if no other writers could be accufed of 
the fame defect. 


Another experiment nearly as inexplicable as the former, is 


j recorded by Mr. Wight, as follows: * A field of twenty-five 


acres, all of the fame foil, was laid down by Mr. Mill (at 
Craigendinnie) in grafs, and paftured feven or eight years. In 
order for a crop of corn, eighty bolls powdered lime per acre, 


} Were laid upon the half of this field; and, though the liming of 


the other half could not be overtaken, the whole field was 
plowed together, and cropped for five years. The crop was 
‘ually good on both parts of the field; and no perfon could 
ly, that what was limed did better than what was not. Then 
the unlimed part was fallowed and dunged, and fown with corn 
ind grafs-feeds. The limed part was afterwards (Query, in 


| te fame feafon or not?) fallowed; but without dung. ‘The 
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fallow was completed in the month of July, at which time 
there wasa fall of rain. Mr. Mill took this opportunity to fow 
grafs feeds on the fallow. ‘The quantity on each part was the 
fame. Both crops were cut for hay this year; and the part 
which had been limed fix years vefore, gavea double quantity *,” 
This experiment is very inaccurately recorded. 

We had fome doubts about the propriety of recommending a 
very large quantity of grafs-feeds in Lord Kames’s Gentleman 
Farmer +, the following experiment of Sir George Suttie, feems 
to confirm our opinion. ‘ On different acres of the fame foil, 
and in the fame field, he has fowed, fifteen, twenty, twenty- 
five, and thirty pounds of red clover; and has always found 
the heavieft crop from fifteen to twenty pounds of feed per acre ; 
and that it turned meaner and meaner, in proportion tothe quan- 
tity of fecd above twenty pounds f.’ 

By an experiment of Mr. Givan of Kimflut, it appears, that 
the urine of cattle is a valuable manure. He recommends, 
that it fhould be fprinkled upon the ground nearly in the fame 
way they water dufty roads in the fouth of England. He thinks, 
the urine of turnip-fed cattle, even of greater value than their 
dung |j.’ 

st wifh to fee the following experiment repeated, becaufe 
we much doubt if the fame effet would invariably be produced 
by it. © One experiment of Mr. Maxwell’s (of Ferraughty) 
concerning fog, it would be unpardonable to omit. The old 
pafture, on the fide of the river, is infefted with fog. Being 
averfe to tillage, for fear of the foil being wafhed of, in cafe 
of any high flood in the river, he tried what lime would do, 
On part of a large field over-run with fog, he laid 120 buhhels 
fhell lime, Winchefter meafure, per acre; which, at the rate 
of fixpence halfpenny per bufhel, carriage included, amounted 
to 31. 5s. per acre. The effect was furprifing. In two years 
after the lime was. applied, the fog had moftly difappeared; and 
at the time I viewed the field, which was the fifth year, there 
was not a veftige remaining of it. The fubfequent trials on 
the fame field, were equally fuccefsful §.’ We have, without 
doubt, feen ground that had been copioufly limed much infefted 
with the plant here called fog. 

Befides thefe, which may be properly ftiled experiments in 
agriculture, we meet with many judicious modes of culture, 
confirmed by the experience of different farmers recorded im 
thefe volumes. Among the moft new and ufeful of thefe modes 
of culture, are the following : 





®* Vol. ii p. 258. + See Rev. for February laft, p. 9%. 
¢ Vol. ii. p. 200¢ j Wight, vol. ii, p. 349. § Ibid. 451. 
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‘ ing about the month of October, along the ridges. Oats and 
. clover-feed are fown in the fpring, as before: the product of 
é the oats runs from fix to eight bolls per acre. Mr. Anderfon, 
d fays, he has followed this practice above twenty years; and he. 
5 finds no decay whether of clover or oats *. 
- ‘A field of very light foil, apt to be blown away with the wind, 
js managed by Mr, Anderfon in a manner that has given great 
at content. After ploughing, three and one half bolls potatoes are 
$, planted on an acre, the rows fourteen inches wide, and diftant 
ne eight inches in the row. ‘The royal forefter is chofen, becaufe 
8, it is good for eating, and gever grows rank; which affords 
it opportunity for much hand-hoeing, where neceflary. Laft year 
fixty bolls were produced on an acre. As foon as the crop of 
fe potatoes is removed, fea-weed is fpread on the furface, and 
ed ploughed in with a neat furrow: three firlots of barley per acre 
y) | produce twelve bolls, A repetition of this fhort rotation has 
ld | sbeen tried feveral years with equal fuccefs.’ 
ng | Mr. Anderfon has alfo difcovered that clover, as well as 
ale peas, fown with the firft crop after old grafs, totally prevents 
Jo, any damage from worms. | 
els | Sir George Suttie’s experience entirely confirms that of Mr. 
até | Anderfon, with regard to alternate crops of oats and .clover, 
ted upon a ftiff and poor foil. The crops in that foil, at the time 
ars sir George entered with it, did not exceed four bolls per 
and acre. © He begun with a complete fummer-fallow, without 
ere =) dung, fowed oats, with fifteen to twenty pounds red clover, 
on and one bufhel of ryegrafs. The corn and hay crops were 
out both of them good, As foon as the hay is removed, the field 
fted gets two ploughings, and three if poffible; then is fowed with 
| oats and clover as before. Sir George informed me, that the 
3 In| ~Ss«~product thefe twenty years has not been under fix bolls per acre 
ure, | of oats, and from one hundred.and twenty five to one hundred 
iin and fifty ftone of hay. This is an amazing improvement with» 
odes | outdung.’ Thefe concurring teftimonies feem to confirm. the 
| beneficial tendency of this practice. 
— Many other judicious rotations of crops occur in thefe 
volumes, particularly that of Mr. Colvill minifter of Ormifton, 
1. 
a. # Vol. ii. p. 187. 
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¢-Mr. Anderfon (of Caftletown) manages a thin clay foil, 
inclining to moor, as under: * After a thorough fummer 
fallow, oats and red clover are fown on the winter furrow: five 
Girlote esalbedesh oat feed, produce feven bolls: and of red clover, 
twenty pounds are given per acre. As the crop of clover is not 
yank, it is paftured while in the flower with horfes and cattle. 
The 1ft of Auguft, when eat bare, the field gets a crofs plow- 
ing, which makes water-furrowing neceflary; a fecond plough- 
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which was after peafe and potatoes. Barley, clover, wheat, 
beans, and potetoes, Barley, clover, wheat, potatoes, barley, 
That of Sir Hew Dalrymple of Northberwick, viz. turnip, 
barley, clover, wheat ; and to begins the rotatiomt Dung to the 
turnip, but to no other crop. ‘That of Patrick Alifon ef New- 
hall, viz. fallow and dung, wheat, peafe, turnip, and flax, 
Flax and turnip, raifing the flax where the turnip was. Oats, 
barley, with grafs feeds, dunged, &c. &c. Some may object 
to the crop of oats. | 

In perufing the various letters to the author, that are publithed 
in this collection, we could not help remarking a ftriking dif- 
ference between thofe from Gentlemen farmers, and aé€ual 
farmers, who live by that bufinefs. In thofe of the firft, we 
perceive a clear diftinétnefs, which we do not meet with in the 
others. Every particular is narrated with an air of certainty by 
the firft, and no doubt feems to remain with the reader as to 
almoft any particular. Whereas, in the letters of the laft, he 
is frequently interrupted by jarring incidents intervening, 
which oblige the farmer to fhiftghis ground, and adapt himéfelf 
to the circumitances of his fituation. Such is the language of 
experience in all cafes; and it is from thefe alone that real in- 
ftructions can be obtained. Gentlemen fee not, nor know, the 
minutiz of practice, and therefore cannot defcribe them; 
farmers muft feel them, and therefore can hardly fuffer them to 
efcape. We confider the letters of Mr. Lyon of Caftle-Lyon, 
as a model of the manner in which agriculture fhould be taught, 
as they contain the obfervations of a fenfible man, upon a courfe 
of extenfive practice. The fame remark might be extended 
to many of the other correfpondents of Mr. Wight, whofe 
letters conftitute, in our opinion, the moft valuable part of his 
work, 

It is generally believed, that extenfive improvements in agri- 
culture tend to depopulate a country. This is a pofition 
which we have been, on many occafions, inclined to doubt. 
We here meet with a convincing proof that our doubts have 
not been ill founded. ‘The parifh of Craig in Forfarfhire, 
has been highly improved, and is now fet off in large farms, 
yet it has increafed, of late years, 300 perfons; no manufac- 
tory, however, is catried on, nor are any fubtenants allowed *. 

In England, it has been generally thought, that agriculture 
has made but very little progrefs in Scotland ; and although we 
Reviewers did not entertain the fame prejudice againft that part 
of the ifland with fome of our countrymen, yet we readily ac- 
knowledge, that we were agreeably difappointed on the perufal 
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of this book: For the memoirs contained in thefe volumes 
afford ample proofs, that agriculture is praclifed in fome parts of 
that country, efpecially in Eaft Lothian and Berwickhhire, with 
far greater fkill and fpirit than we expected to find it. Weare 
forry, however to obferve, that in fome other places, it is yet 
ina very imperfect ftate; the only improved {pots feeming in 
thefe counties to be in the hands of the proprietors: nor are we 
fatisfied from the fpecimen afforded in thefe volumes, that 

entlemen of property have yet in view a right plan for effec- 
qally.promoting the improvement of thefe places. We except 
16rd Kaims; who in his improvements at Blair Drummond, 
feems to have viewed this matter in a more liberal, philofophi- 
cal manner, than is common with his countrymen; and we 
hope his efforts will be in the end crowned with fuccefls. For 
although we difcover a hurtful degree of refinement in /ame of 
his ideas, thefe will neceflarily be corrected by experience. 

Although, from the nature of our engagements with the 
public, we have found it neceflary to point out the blemifhes 
of this performance, we are neverthelefs convinced, that it is 
awork which may be of confiderable utility. Many hints are 
fuggefted in it, of which the fkilful farmer may avail himfelf ; 
and although the author feems rather to have a difpofition to 
compliment ; we have no fufpicion, that he has wilfully either 
concealed or effentially mifreprefented facts. And as it tends 
to make the ftate of the country more generally known, we 
think it will be favourably received by every one, who is de- 
firous of becoming acquainted with its real ftrength and internal 
polity, 

To render this work ftill more complete, we recommend it 
to the Author, in the next edition, to add an index to it. An 
index, we always confider as a valuable part of every book, 
but it feems to us a moft effential part of a work of the nature of 
that now before us. Few perfons will defire to read it regularly 
more than once; but every one will remark certain circum- 
{tances which he would wifh to attend to afterwards; and no- 
thing can be more irkfome than the labour of fearching for par- 
ticular paflages. It muft happen too, that many facts relating 
to one fubject occur in different parts of the volume, which an 
attentive Reader would wifh-to compare with each other. With- 
out an index, this isalmoftan endlefs labour ; but by the help of 
a proper index, it may be done with the utmoft facility. If 
any man of letters would compute the time he has loft for want 
of indexes to books, and the faéts that have totally efcaped him 
from the fame caufe, he would readily join with us, in calling 
this appendage the moft ufeful part of a book. 

We recommend likewife, to this Author, a greater degree of 
attention to the language. It is not our defire here to play the 
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hypercritic, and point out little blemifhes; but every authop 
ought to ftudy to make his language at leaft intelligible, and 
there is a certain degree of careleffnefs which is inexcufeable on 
any fubject. Cant phrafes, fuch as giving a field @ roufing fur. 
row, or a great dofe of manures, are difgufting. But what thal] 
we fay of dunging fo many acres with a man’s own dung—of ¢on- 
fuming the pafture with Highlanders, of fowing a field with 
Chefter, &c. &c. with fimilar phrafes which occur almoft in 
every page. We hope, in future, to have no occafion to repre- 
hend our Author for fuch glaring improprieties. 





Art. VI. A Hiffory of the Military Tranfa&ions of the Britifb Na- 
tion in Indoftan. from the Year 1745: To which is pretixed a 
Differtation on the Eftablithments made by Mahomedan Con- 

© querors in Indoftan. Vol, Il. in Two Sedions. 4to. 21, 25, 
Boards. Nourfe. 1778. 

T is a queftion in criticifm hitherto undecided, what kind 

of ftyle is beft fuited to hiftorical writing. While fome 
think that the embellifhments of oratorical diGtion fhould be freee 
ly employed by the hiftorian, others apprehend, that he per 
forms his office moft judicioufly and fuccefsfully, when, aim- 
ing at nothing further than purity and perfpicuity of language, 
he is contented to relate his tale with artlefs fimplicity. 

This difference in opinion is probably, in part, owing to the 
variety which occurs in the works of the great mafters in this 
fpecies of writing among the ancients, which leaves fufficient 
{cope for diverfity of judgment on this head, even to thofe who 
with the moft implicit deference, form their tafte on the model 
of antiquity. But it is likewife in a great meafure to be afcrib- 
ed to the different ideas that are entertained concerning the ends 
which the hiftorian ought chiefly to purfue, and the views 
with which hiftory fhould principally be read. 

Hiftorical writing is by many claffed among thofe works of 
genius and fancy, which are immediately addrefled to the ima- 
gination and heart. By thefe it is confidered as the chief defign 
of hiftory, to afford a kind of entertainment fimilar to that which 
is derived from dramatic or epic poetry. Accordingly, in their 
judgment, thofe writers excel moft in hiftorical narrative, who 
delineate characters with the boldeft features and moft lively 
colouring, who relate facts with that ftrength and minutenefs 
of defcription, which is beft fuited to fill the imagination and 
touch the heart; and whofe diction is moft perfeét in elegance 
and harmony. 

It is the opinion of others, that the one great object in hif- 
torical writing, is the narration of fimple fads, and that every 
kind of embellifhment which in the leaft interferes with this 


object, is foreign from the purpofe of hiftory, and betrays a de- 
gree 
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ree of unfaithfulnefs in the writer. Defirous to know how 
men have acted, and from what principles, what events have 
happened, and from what caufes; when they fee that a writer 
has other ends in view than the plain recital of facts, and is 
more folicitous to relate an elegant, or pathetic, than a true 
ory, they find it neceflary to receive his relation with caution 
and diftruft, and are offended to obferve the hiftorian invading 
the province of the poet. 

This latter view of the defign of hiftory, and confequently of 
the nature of hiftorical writing, appearing to us moft agreeable 
totruth, we fhall not fcruple to declare it as our opinion, that 
many of the ancients violated the laws of propriety, and de- 
viated from the principles of true tafte, in mingling with their 
narrative fo large a portion of the defcriptive and oratorical ; 
and that the fimplicity of Xenophon, or Czfar, is much to be 
preferred to the eloquent diffufenefs of Livy, the concife 
fententioufnefs of Tacitus, or the ingenuity and vivacity of 
Florus. 

In declaring this opinion, we are fenfible, that we imply a 
cenfure of the prevailing tafte of the prefent times. It is how- 
ever with fatisfaction we obferve, that what appears to us to be 
a falfe tafte in hiftorical writing, is not univerfally adopted ; 
and particularly, that Mr. Orme, the judicious Author of the 
hiftory now before us, has, with the exception of a very few 
paflazes in his work, fuccefsfully attempted the true fimplicity 
of hiftorical narrative. A great variety of facts, refpecting a 
country, whofe commercial connections with Europe have ren- 
dered its hiftory peculiarly interefting, are related with an air 
of fimplicity, and with a minutenefs of detail, which, inde- 
pendently of the Author’s known advantages for collecting the 
materials of his hiflory, are abundantly fufficient to fix the 
famp of authenticity on the narrative, and to entitle the Author 
to the character of a faithful hiftorian. 

But while we in this manner confirm our former teftimony in 
favour of Mr. Orme [See our account of the firft volume of this 
work, Review, vol. xxix. Oct. 1763.] impartiality will re- 
_ us to take notice of a few deviations from that correct 

plicity which is the prevailing chara¢teriftic of this work. 
The expreffions—‘* his grudge to the embafly,” p. 24.—‘* ex- 


- pect his willing acguiefcence to the revolution,” p. 186.—‘ fen- 
_ fle and vexed at their error,” p. 220.—** in complacence to his 


ideas,” p. 335.—the Author will, we apprehend, on a re- 


_ view, place in his lift of inaccuracies. And perhaps the follow-~ 
ing will be referred to the clals of inelegancies:—** Nothing near 


fo many,” p. 27.—** to this they were nothing inclined,” p. 61. 


. —" ever and anon,” pr 69.—* in this while,” p.199. ‘© The 
| “and fro of thefe official difcuffions,” p. 283. 
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To thefe minutia we muft add, that our Author feems, ina 
few inftances, to depart from the general charaéter of his Jan. 
guage, through a defire of exprefling himfelf in an uncommon 
mranner. Of this fault the following paflages appear to us to 
be examples. ‘* The /hrewdne/s of the Nabob Jaffer, exafpen 
rated by his grudge to the embafly in general, /aw the confe- 
quences of this grant with indignation.” —*‘* The utmoft excelfes 
whether of revenge or rage, were exceeded by the atrocious prejus 
dices which dictated and .performed this horrible facrifice.”— 
*¢ The troops clamoured other difcontents’—remonflrating the nea 
ceffity” of meeting the Englifh fquadron—** the firing of the 
field-pieces and mufquetry renewed.” 

The introduction of new words, fuch as, rivality, annexicn, 
infubordination, is a fault of the fame kind. 

Thefe defeéts however we only confider as neglicences; for 
the ceneral ftyle of the work gives us too high an idea of our 
Author’s tafte, to fuppofe that when he thus forfakes the plain 
and familiar ufe of-words in queft of novelty, he adopts the opi- 
nion of the orator Sijenna, concerning whom Cicere in his 
Brutus fays, Reéte loqui putabat effe inufitate loqut. 

But we muft interrupt our remarks on the ftyle of our Au- 
thor, to give our Readers a fpecimen of the information the 
may expect from this valuable hiftory. The dreadful tale of 
the Hole at Calcutta is circumftaniially related in this work; but 
it has already been fo affectingly defcribed by Mr. Holwell, and 
is fo well known, that we fhall pafs it over, to leave room for 
the following interefting account of the battle of Plaffey. 

The little army, under Colonel Clive, arrived at Plaffey, at one 
in the morning, June 23, 1757, and * immediately took pof- 
feflion of the aajoining grove, when, to their great furprife, thecon- 
tinual found of drums, clarions, and cymbals, which always accom- 
pany the night watches of an Indian camp, convinced them that 
they were within a mile of the Nabob’s army, His intention to re- 
main at Muncarra, had arifen from a fuppofition that the Englith 
would advance immediately after they had taken Cutwah, and would 
arrive at Plaffy before his own could get there; but as foon as he 
found that they were not fo ative, he continued his march, and 
arrived at the camp of Plaffy twelve hours before them. , 

‘ The guards and centinels being ftationed, the reft of the troops 
were permitted to take reft. The foldiers flept; but few of the of- 
ficers, and leatt of all the commander. On the other hand, the de- 
fpondency of the Nabob increafed as the hour of danger approached, 
Sitting in his tent in the evening of his arrival at the camp, It 
chanced that his attendants quitted him one after another in order 
to fay their ufual prayers a: fun fet, until they left him quite alone; 
when a common fellow, either through ignorance, or with an inten- 
tion to fteal, entered the tent unperceived, until he was difcovered 


by the Nabob ; who ftarting from the gloomy refleétions in which he 
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was abforbed, haftily recalled his attendants with this emphatic ex- 
clamation, ‘* Sare they fee me dead.” 

‘ The grove of Plafly extended north and fouth about 800 yards 
in length, and 300 in breadth, and was planted with mango-trees, 
jn regular rows. It was inclofed by a flight bank and ditch, but the 
ditch was choaked with coarfe weeds and brambles. The angle to 
the fouth-weft was 200 yards from the river, but that to the north- 
weft notmore than 50, A little to the north of the grove, and on 
the bank of the river, ftood a hunting-houfe of the Nabob’s, encom- 
pafled by a garden-wall, The river, a mile before it reaches this 
houfe, curves to the fouth-weft nearly in the fhape of an horfe-fhoe, 
including a peninfula about three miles in circumference, of which 
the neck, from the ftream to the ftream again, is not more than a 
varter of a mile acrofs, About 300 yards to the fouth of the pe- 
ninfula, began an éntrenchment, which Roydoolub had thrown up 
to fecure his camp: the fouthern face, fronting the grove of Plafly, 
extended nearly in a ftraight line, about 200 yards inland from the 
bank of the river; and then turning to the north-eaft by an obtufe 
angle, continued nearly in this direction about three miles, Within 
this entrenchment encamped the whole army, of which a part like- 
wife occupied the peninfula. In the angle was raifed a redoubt, on 
which cannon were mounted. About 300 yards to the eaft of this 
redoubt, but without the camp, was a hillock covered with trees ; 
and 800 yards to the fouth of this hillock and the redoubt, was a 
{mall tank or pond; and 100 yards farther to the fouth was another, 
but much larger tank: both, as all fuch public refervoirs of water in 
Bengal, were furrounded by a large mound of earth at the diftance 
of fome yards from the margin of the water. 

* At day-break, the enemy’s army iffuing from many different open- 
ings of the camp, began to advance towards the grove ; 50,000 foot, 
18,000 horfe, and 50 pieces of cannon. The greateft part of the 
foot were armed with matchlocks, the reft with various arms, pikes, 
fwords, arrows, rockets. The cavalry, both men and horfes, drawn 
from the northern regions, were much ftouter than any which ferve 
in the armies of Coromandel. The cannon were moftly of the 
largeft calibers, 24 and 32 pounders; and thefe were mounted on 
the middle of a large ftage, raifed fix feet from the ground, carrying 
befides the cannon, all the ammunition belonging to it, and the 
gunners themfelves who managed the cannon, on the ftage itfelf, 
Thefe machines were drawn by 40 or 50 yoke of white oxen, 
of the Jargeft fize, bred in the country of Purnea; and behind each 
cannon walked an elephant, trained to affilt at difficult tugs, by 
hhoving with his forehead again& the hindet part of the carriage. 
The infantry and cavalry marched in many feparate and compatt 
bodies. Forty vagabond Frenchmen, under the command of one 
Sinfray, appeared at the larger tank, that neareft the grove, with 
four pieces of light cannon. ‘Two larger pieces advanced and halted 


| na line with this tank, clofe to the bank of the river. Behind thefe 


polts sooo horfe and 7000 foot took their ftation under the com- 
mand of Meer Murdeen, and the fon of Moonlol. The reft of the 
army in large columns of horfe and foot extended in a curve from the 
left of the hillock near their camp, to the ground about 800 yards 
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caft of the fouthern angle of the grove of Plaffy: and in this part were 
the troops of Meer Jaflier, Roydoolub, and Lattee. In all the Open- 
ings between the columns were interfperfed the artillery, two, three, 
and four pieces together. 

* Colonel Clive, viewing the enemy’s array from the top of the 
hunting-houfe, was furprifed at their numbers, as well as the fplen- 
dor and confidence of their array ; but judging, that if his own troops 
remained in the grove, the enemy would impute the caution to fear, 
ard grow bolder, he drew them up in a line with the hanting-houfe, 
and facing to the neareft tank. They were goo Europeans, of whom 
100 were artillery-men, and so were failors; 100 Topaffes, and 
2100 Sepoys; the artillery were eight field-pieces, all fix pounders, 
and two howitz: the Topaffes were blended in the battalion with 
the Europeans, the failors affifted the artillery-men. The battalion 
with three field-paeces on the right, and the fame number on their 
left, were in the centre; on the right and left of which extended 
the Sepoys in two equal divifions, The other two field-pieces and 
the howitzes were advanced 200 yards in front of the left divifion of 
Sepoys, and polted behind two brick-kilns. This line extended 600 
yards beyond the right of the grove; but the diflance of the enemy 
in this quarter, prevented any danger of their falling upon the flank 
before whatfoever troops were ordered could fall back, and range 
along the eaft fide of the grove. The firft thot was fired by the ene- 
my, at eight o’clock, from the tank; it killed one, and wounded 
another of the grenadier company, which was pofted on the right 
of the battalion. This, as a fignal, was followed by the continual 
fire of the reft of the Nabob’s artillery on the plain. But mott of 
their fhot flew too high. The two advanced field-pieces anfwered 
the fire from the tank, and thofe with the battalion aéted againk 
the different divifions of heavy artillery on the plain ; but firing out 
of the reach of point-blank fhot, hit none of the enemy’s guns; 
neverthelefs, every fhot took place, either in one or other of the 
bodies of infantry or cavalry. But ten for one killed, was no ad- 
vantage in fuch a difparity of numbers, and in half an hour the 
Englith loft 10 Europeans, and zo Sepoys; on which Colonel Clive 
ordered the whole army to retire into the grove. The enemy elated 
by this retreat, advanced their heavy artillery nearer, and fired with 
greater vivacity than before; but their fhot only ftruck the trees; 
for the troops were ordered to fit down, whilft the field-pieces alone 
an{wered the enemy’s cannon from behind the bank. Explofions 
of powder were frequently obferved amongft their artillery. At 
eleven o'clock Colonel Clive confulted his cficers at the drum 
head; and it was refolved to maintain the cannonade during the day, 
but at midnight to attack the Nabob’s camp. About noon a very 
heavy fhower covered the plain, and very foon damaged the enemy’s 
powder fo much, that their fire flackened continually ; but the Englifh 
ammunition ferved on. The Nabob had remained in his tent out of 
the reach of danger, continually flattered by his attendants and offi- 
cers, of whom one half were traitors, with affurance of victory ; but 
about. noon he was informed, that Meer Murdeen, the beft and mot 
faithful of his generals, was mortally wounded by a cannon ball. 
Fhe misfortune diflurbed him to excefs; he immediately ~ for 
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Meer Jaffier ; and as foon as he entered the tent, flang his turband on 
the ground, faying, ** Jaffier, that turband you muit defend.” The 
other bowed, and with his hands on his breaft, promifed his utmoft 
givices 3 and returning to his troops and aflociates immediately dif- 

<ched a letter to Colonel Clive, informing him of what had paffed, 
and advifed him either to push forward in the inftant, or at all events, 
to attack the Nabob’s camp at three the next morning; but the 
meflenger was afraid to proceed whilft the firing continued. In the 
mean time, the terrors of the Nabob increafed continually: Roy- 
doolub taking advantage of them, counfelled him to return to. his 
apital: his advice prevailed, and the Nabob ordered the army to re- 
treat into the intrenchments. 

‘ Accordingly, about two o’clock, the enemy ceafed the cannonade, 


nd were perceived yoking the trains of oxen to their artillery, and 
3s foon as thefe were in motion, their whole army turned and pro-. 


weeded flowly towards the camp. But Sinfray with his party and 
feld-pieces {till maintained his poft at the tank. ‘This was a good 


\ fation to cannonade the enemy from, during their retreat; and 


Major Kilpatrick impatient to feize the oppostunity, advanced from 
the grove with two companies of the battalion, and two field-pieces, 


| marched falt towards the tank, and fent information of his igtention; 


ad the reafon of it, to his commander, who chanced at this time 


| tobe lying down in the hunting-houfe, Some fay he was afleep; 


which is not improbable, confidering how little reft he had had for 
fomany hours before; but this is no imputation either againft his 
courage or conduct. Starting up, he ran immediately to the detach- 
nent, reprimanded Kilpatrick fharply for making fuch a motion 


j without his orders, commanded him to return to the grove, and bring 


upthe reit of the army ; and then proceeded himfelf with the de- 





| wchment to the tank, which Sinfray, feeing his party left without 
+ fpport, abandoned; and retreated to the redoubt of the intrench- 


neat, where he planted his field-pieces ready to ac again. 
‘ As the main body of the Englith troops were advancing to the 
tank, that part of the Nabob’s army, which in the beginning of the 





} dion had formed oppofite to the fourh eaft angle of the grove of 
i Plafly, lingered in the retreat behind the reft, and when they had 


palled the parallel of the grove, halted, faced, and advanced towards 
enorth-eaft angle. Thefe were the troops of Meer Jaffier ; but 
iitir fignals not beiog underftood, it was fuppofed that they intended 
fall upon the baggage and boats at the grove, whilit the Englifh 
uwmy were engaged at the tank. Three platoons of the line, whiltt. 
inmarch, and a field- piece, were detached to oppofe them, under the 
mmand of Captain Grant and Lieutenant Rumbold; and Mr. John 


| jobnftone, a volunteer, managed the field-piece, the fire of which 





: lon flopped the approach of the fuppofed enemy. Mean while the 


| Umy being arrived at the tank, got all their field-pieces upon the 


/Nound, and from thence began to cannonade into the Nabob’s camp; 


“which many of the traops came again out of the intrenchment, 
and feveral pieces of their artillery were likewife preparing to return; 
this, Colonel Clive advanced nearer, and pofted half his troops 
nd artillery at the Jeffer tank, and the other half at a rifing ground 
ibout 200 yards to the left of “" rom thefe ftations the canropade 
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was renewed with more efficacy than before, and killed many of the 
oxen which were drawing the artillery, which threw all the trains 
that were approaching into diforder. On the other hand, the French. 
men with Sinfray plyed their field-pieces from the redoubt; and 
matchlocks from the intrenchments, from ditches, hollows, and 
every hole or fhelter, as alfo from the bufhes on the hillock eaft of 
the redoubt, kept up a conftant although irregular fire, whilft the 
cavalry advanced feveral times threatening to charge fword in hand 

but were always ftopped and repulfed by the quick fire of the field. 
pieces, Neverthelefs, the Englifh fuffered as much in this, as they 
had during all the former operations of the day. At length the 
troops of Jatlier appeared moving away from the field of battle, with- 
out joining the reit of the Nabob’s army; which convincing Colo- 
nel Clive who they were, he determined to make one vigorous effort 
for victory by attacking at once Sinfray’s redoubt, and the emi- 
nence to the eaftward of it, in the cover of which an ambufcade was 
fufpeéted. ‘Iwo divifions of the army were appointed to the two at- 
tacks, and the main body advanced in the centre ready to fupport 
both, and to aét, as occafion fhould offer, of itfelf. The divifion 
on the right gained the eminence without firing or receiving a fingle 
fhot. At the fame time the left marched up to the redoubt, which 
Sinfray, finding himfelf again deferted by his allies, quitted without 
farther refiftance, and without carrying off his field-piece. Thus 
the whole of the Englifh army entered the camp at five o’clock with- 
out other obftacle than what they met from tents, artillery, baggage, 
and flores, difperfed around them, and abandoned by an army 
which out-numbered them ten to one, and were flying before them 
on all fides in the utmoft confufion. 

‘ The caufe of this fudden panic was the flight of the Nabob, who 
hearing that Meer Jafiier remained inactive on the plain, and that 
the Englifh were advancing to ftorm his camp, mounted a camel, 
and fled at the utmoft pace of the animal, accompanied by about 
zcoo horfemen. The victory was decided, and was confirmed by 
the‘arrival of the meffenger with the letter fent by Meer Jeffier at 
noon; foon after came another, whom Colonel Clive immediately 
returned with a note, requefting Meer Jaffier to meet him the next 
morning at Daudpore. 

The Englith foldiers being told, that they fhould receive a dona- 
tion of money, received the orders to march on to Daudpore with 
acclamations, nor fhewed any defire to ftop for the plunder which 
lay {pread around them. They halted, however, until the commif- 
faries had taken poffeflion of as many oxen as fufficed for all the artil- 
lery and carriages of the army: their own being much inferior tothe 
Nabob’s. A detachment was fent forward, under Major Coote, to 
purfue, or rather to obferve if the enemy rallied; and the whole 
army arrived at eight o'clock, and refled at Daudpore. This impor- 
tant victory was gained with:little lofs. Only 16 Sepoys were killed, 
and 36 wounded, many of whom flightly : and of the Europeans 
about 20 were killed and wounded; of which number, fix of the 
killed, and ten of the wounded, were of the artillery, as were like- 
wife the only two officers who were wounded during the different 
operations of the day.’——= Th 
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The following narrative of the deftruction of Rangarao, the 
Polygar of Bobilee, by the French commander, M. Buffy, is 
written with pathetic fimplicity : 

‘ The fort of this name ftands clofe to the mountains, about 140 
miles N. E. of Vizagapatam ; the diftrifts are about twenty fquare 
miles. There had long been a deadly hatred between this Polygar 
and Vizeramrauze, whofe perfon, how much foever he feared his 

er, Rangarao held in the utmoft contempt, as of low extraction, 
and of new nore. Diftrits belonging to Vizeramrauze adjoined to 
thofe of Bobilee, whofe people diverted the water of the rivulets, 
and made depredations, which Vizeramrauze, for want of better mi-’ 
litary means, and from the nature of Rangarao’s country, could not 
 etaliate. Vizeramrauze ufed his utmoft influence and arguments to 

rfuade Mr. Bufly of the neceflity of removing this neighbour ; 
and Mr. Buffy propofed, that he fhould quit his hereditary ground 
of Bobilee, in exchange for other lands of greater extent and value, 
in another part of the province; but Rangarao treated the propofal 
asan infult. Soon after, it became neceflary to fend a detachment 
of Sepoys to fome diftricts at a diftance, to which the fhorteft road 
lay through fome part of the woods of Bobilee: permiffion was ob- 
tained; but, either by fome contrivance of Vizeramrauze, or the 
predetermination of Rangarao, the detachment was fharply attacked, 
and obliged to retire with the lofs of 30 Sepoys killed, and more 
wounded. Vizeramrauze improved this moment of indignation ;' 
and Mr. Buffy, not forefeeing the terrible event to which he was 
proceeding, determined to reduce the whole country, and to expel 
the Polygar and all his family. 

‘ The province of Chicacole hes few extenfive plains, and its hills 
increafe in frequency and magnitude, as they approach the vait range 
of mountains that bound this, and the province of Rajahmundrum, 
tothe N.W. The hills, and the narrower bottoms which feparate 
them, are fuffered to over-run with wood, as the beft protection to’ 
the opener vallies allotted for cultivation. The Polygar, befides his 
ohertowns and forts, has always one fituated in the moft difficule 
| part of his country, which is intended as the laft refuge for himfelf 
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and all of his own blood. The fingular conftruction of this fort is 
adequate to al] the intentions of defence amongit a peopie unufed to 
cannon, or other means of battery. Its out-line is a regular fquare, 
which rarely exceeds 200 yards; a large round tower is raifed at each 
ofthe angles, and a fquare projection in the middle of each of the 
fides, The height of the wall is 22 feet, but of the rampart within 
mly 12, which is likewife its breadth at top, although it is laid 
Much broader at bottom; the whole is of tempered clay, raifed in 
| dking layers, of which each is left expofed to the fun, until 

thoroughly hardened, before the next is applied. The parapet rifes 
_lofeet above the rampart, and is only three feet thick. It is indent- 
(five feet down from the top in interftices fix inches wide, which 

ire three or four feet afunder. A foot above the bottom of thefe in- 
| lrftices and battlements, runs a line of round holes, another two 
'Ketlower, and a third within two feet of the rampart. “Thefe holes 
Mt, as ufual, formed with pipes of baked clay: they ferve for the 
| Fiz ° employment 
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employment of fire-arms, arrows, and lances; and the interttices for 
the freer ufe of all thefe arms, initead of loop holes, which cannot 
be inferted or cut in the clay. ‘The towers, and the fquare Projec- 
tions in the middle, have the fame parapet as the reft of the wall. 
and in two of the projections, on oppofite fides of the fort, are gate. 
ways, of which the entrance is not in the front, but on one fide, 
from whence it continues through half the mafs, and then turns b 
a right angle into the place; and, on any alarm, the whole paflage 
is choaked up with trees, and the outfide furrounded to fome diftance 
with a thick bed of tlrong brambles. The rampart and parapet jis 
covered by a thed of ftrong thatch, fupported by pofts; the eaves of 
this fhed a ai over the battlements, but fall fo near, that a man 
can {carcely fqueeze his body between: This fhed is thelter both to 
the rampart and guards againit the fun and rain, An area of soo 
yards, or more, in every direction round the fort, is preferved clear, 
of which the circumference joins the high wood, which is kept 
thick, three, four, or five miles in breadth around this center, Few 
of thefe forts permit more than one path through the wood. The 
entrance of the path from without is defended by a wall, exactly 
fimilar in conftruction and ftrength to one of the fides of the fort; 
having its round towers at the ends, and the fquare projection with 
its gateway in the middle. From natural fagacity, they never raife 
this redoubt on the edge of the wood; but at the bottom of a recefs, 
cleared on purpofe, and on each fide of the recefs, raife brealt- 
works of earth or hedge, to gall the approach. ‘The path admits 
only three men abreaft, winds continually, is every where com- 
manded by breatt- works in the thicket, and has in its courfe feveral 
redovbts, fimilar to that of the entrance, and like that flanked by 
breaft-works on each hand. Such were the defences of Bobilee; 
againft which Mr. Buffy marched, with 750 Europeans, of whom 
250 were horfe, four field-pieces, and 11,000 Peons and Sepoys, the 
army of Vizeramrauze, who commanded them in perfon. 

* Whilft the field-pieces plied the parapet of the firft redoubt at the 
entrance of the wood, detachments entered into the fide of the recefs 
with fire and hatchet, and began to make a way, which tended to 
bring them in the rear of the redoubt; and the guard, as foon as con- 
vinced of their danger, abandoned their ftation, and joined thofe in the 

ofts behind; the fame operations continued through the whole path, 
which was five miles in nny and with the fame fuccefs, although 
not without lofs, When in fight of the fort, Mr. Bufly divided his 
troops into four divifions, allotting one, with a field-piece, to the ate 
tack of each of the towers. Rangarao was here, with all his paren 
tage, 250 men bearing arms, and nearly twice this number of women 
and children. 

* The attack commenced at day-break, on the 24th of January, 
with the field-pieces againft the four towers; and the defenders, lett 
fire might catch the thatch of the rampart, had pulled it down. By 
nine o’clock, feveral of the battlements were broken, when all the 
leading parties of the four divifions advanced at the fame time, with 
{caling ladders; but, after much endeavour for an hour, not 4 
man had been able to get over the parapet; and many had falleo 
wounded ; other parties followed with as little fuccefs, until 
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were fo fatigued, that a ceffation was ordered, during which the 
field-pieces having beaten down more of the parapet, gave the fecond 
attack more advantage ; but the ardour of the defence encreaied with 
the danger. The garrifon fought with the indignant ferocity of wild 
beafts, defending their dens and families: feveral of them ttood, as 
in defiance, on the top of the battlements, and endeavoured to 
sgrapple with the firft afcendants, hoping with them to twift the lad- 

rs down; and this failing ftabbed with their lances, but being 


' "wholly expofed themfelves were eafily thot by aim fiom the rear of the 


efcalade. The affailants admired, for no Europeans had ever feen 
{uch excefs of courage in the natives of Indoftan, and continually 
offered quarter, which was always anfwered by the menace and in- 
tention of death: not aman had gained the rampart at two o’clock 
in the afternoon, when another ceffation of the attack enfued; on 
which Rangarao affembled the principal men, told them there was 
no hopes of maintaining the fort, and that it was immediately ne- 
ceflary to preferve their wives and children from the violation of 
Europeans, and the more ignominious authority of Vizeramrauze. 
A number called without diltinGion were allotted to the work; they 
proceeded, every man with a torch, his lance, and poinard, to the 
habitations in the middle of the fort, to which they fet fire indifcri- 
minately, plying the flame with ftraw prepared with pitch and brim- 
fone, and every man ftabbed without remorfe, the woman or child, 
whichfoever attempted to efcape the flame or fuffocation. Not the 
helplefs infant clinging to the bofom of its mother faved the life of 
either from the hand of the hufband and father. The utmott excefles 
whether of revenge or rage were exceeded by the atrocious preju- 
dices which dictated and performed this horrible facrifice. The maf- 
facre being finifhed, thofe who accomplifhed it, returned, like men 
agitated by the furies, to die themfelves on the walls. Mr. Law, 
who commanded one of the divifions, obferved, whilft looking at 
the conflagration, that the number of the defenders was confider- 
ably diminifhed, and advanced again to the attack: after feveral 
ladders had failed, a few grenadiers got over the parapet, and main- 
tained their footing in the tower until more fecured the poffeffion. 
Rangarao haftening to the defence of the tower, was in this initant 
killed by a mufket ball. His fall increafed, if poflible, the defpera- 
tion of his friends; who, crowding to revenge his death, left the 
other parts of the ramparts bare ; and the other divifion of the French 
troops, having advanced likewife to their refpective attacks, num- 
bers on all fides got over the parapet without oppofition : neverthe- 
lefs, none of the defenders quitted the rampart, or would accept 
quarter; but each fell advancing againft, or ftruggling with, an 
antagonift ; and even when tallen, and in the latt agany, would re- 
fign his poignard only todeath. The flaughterof the conflict being 
completed, another much more dreadful, prefented itfelf in the 
area below: the tranfport of victory loft all its joy: all gazed on one 
another with filent aftonifhment and remorfe, and the fierceft 
could not refufe a tear to the deplorable deftruction fpread be- 
fore them.’ 

We fhall now, for the prefent, take our leave of this 


work, after informing our Readers, that a new edition of the 
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firft volume is publifhed, with an exceedingly copious and wel] 
digefted Index. 

The tranfaétions recorded in the prefent publication, bring 
the hiftory down to the month of April, 1761. We have not 
heard what progrefs the ingenious author may have made ip 
the farther continuation of this valuable work. 


[ To be concluded in another Article, } E : 





—— 


Art. Vil. 4 Grammar of the Arabic Language, in which the Rules 
are illuftrated from the beft Writers ; principally adapted for the Ser- 
vice of the Honourable Eaft India Company. By John Richardfon, 
Efq; F.S.A. of the Middle Temple, and of Wadham College, 
Oxford. 4to. 10s, 6d. Murray. 1776. 


HE Arabs are one of the moft ancient nations in the 

world; for they inhabited the country they at prefent pof- 
fefs, very foon after the deluge, without intermixing with other 
nations, or being fubdued by any foreign power. 

The prefent Arabians are, according to their own hiftorians, 
fprung from two ftocks, viz, Kahtan the fon of Icktan, the 
‘fon of Heber, and Adnar, defcended in a direét line from Ith- 
mael the fon of Abraham: the pofterity of the former they call 


dy plod} wy) A] Arab, al Ariba, that is, the pure and genuine 


Arabs, and thofe of the latter %:>xi0 Motarabet, i.e. in/fiti- 
tious, or naturalized Arabs. ‘The inhabitants of the peninfula 
of Arabia Felix aflumed particularly the title of 4/ Arab, al Ari- 
bah, to diftinguifh themfelves from the mixed nations who took 
poflefiion of 4rabia Petrga and Deferta, as alfo from thofe new 
families who, by marriage, were ingrafted into their ftock: 
for while they named the latter A/otarabet, i.e. Arabized or 
ingrafted Arabians, they called the inhabitants of Arabia De- 
ferta and Petraa, Al Arab, al Moftarabet, i.e. bearing only the 
name of Arabians, 

The name of Mdoftarabet was however applied afterwards to 
the African nations who were conquered by the Saracens, and 
who embraced the Mohammedan religion, and adopted the 
Arabic language. See Scnutt. Orat. de Ling. Ar. P. 12. 

Ifhmael having married the daughter of Madad, a defcendant 
of Johram, is faid to have learnt the language of the Jorahmites, 
which muft’have been the fame with the language of Joktan. 

There were feveral dialects of the Arabic; the moft remark- 
able were that fpoken by Hamyar, the grandfon of Yarab or 
Jaarab, and the other genuine Arabs, and that of the Koreift. 

_ Some writers pretend that the pofterity of Ifhmael have no - 

claim to be admitted as pure Arabs; their anceftor being, by 

origin and language, an Hebrew: but thefe learned men feem 

to forget that Heber was the father of Phaleg, the progennat 
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of the Abrahamic family, as well as that of Joktan, or Kahtan, 
the father of the Arabians. See Gen. x. 26. 

The dialeét of the Koreifh was more pure and elegant than 
the Hamyaritic: the reafon of which feems to have been that 
[fhmael, the father of the Koreifhites by birth an Hebrew, 
having entered into alliance with the family of Johram by mar- 


| siage, improved and polifhed their language according to the 


nius of the Hebrew, which was the language of his family. 
ai the idiom of the Koreifh is called by the Arabians 


pases) ke Arabiah al Mahadhah, i.e. Arabifmus purus & 


defecatus, the pure Arabic, or, as it is called in the Koran, 
yr cylwd lifan mobein, i.e. lingua perfpicua, the perfpicuous 


or pure language. 

Mohammed boafted that he was defcended from the Koreifh- 
ites, who were the undoubted pofterity of Ifhmael, and who va- 
lued themfelves as much for their prefervation of the language 
of the Joktanidw, as for the guardianfhip of the Caabah or tem- 
ple of Mecca. 

- Jalladin afcribes the politenefs and elegance of the dialect 
of the Koreifh to their having, from the remoteft antiquity, 
the guardianfhip of the Caabah committed to them, and to their 


_ dwelling in Mecca, the centre of Arabia. For by this fituation 


they had little intercourfe with foreigners, who might have cor- 
rupted their language, while they were vifited by the Arabs of 
the circumjacent country, both on a religious and civil ac- 
count, from whofe converfation and verfes they borrowed what- 
ever words and phrafes they judged moft pure and elegant: by 
which means the beauties of the whole language were transfer- 
red into this dialeét. 

The Arabs have preferved their liberty ; and this proved to 
be the great means of preferving their language; of which few 
nations can produce fuch ancient monuments, and ftriking evi- 
dences,—even from the very deluge: for though great armies 
have been fent againft them, all attempts to fubdue them were 
unfuccefsful. The Affyrian or Median conquerors, even in 


the moft powerful ftate of their empires, never got footing 


among them. 

The Perfian monarchs could never make them tributary; fo 
that Cambyfes, in his expedition againft Egypt, was obliged 
to afk their leave to pafs through their territories. 

The Arabians fent no ambafladors to Alexander the Great ; 
hot even after he had conquered Perfia. Nor did Alexander’s 
ear in. Afia or Egypt, ever make any attempt againft 
them, | | 

Nor did the Romans, though they made fome unfuccefsful 
attempts, ever conquer the Arabians. ‘The peninfular fituation 
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of Arabia on the one hand, and the Arabia Petree and Deferta 
preferved the purity of their language, and protected them from, 
foreign invafions: fo that the empire, founded by the Fokta- 
nide, ot defcendants of Joktan, in the centre of Arabia, lafted 
about three thoufand years,—the princes of which were called 


Tobbai, derived from the Arabic word x45 to fucceed: for the 
defcendants of Joktan retained this name, as the kings of Egypt 
did that of Pharaoh, and the emperors of Rome that of Czfar, 
See Abulpharag. Hift. of Dynatt. and Differt. de Antiquit. & Util, 
Ling. Arab. a J. Ropertson, 88.T.D. Edin. 8vo0. 1769, 

In the fixth century af the Chriftian zra, the fucceffion of 
the Yoktanide was interrupted by an invafion of the Abyffinians, 
a little time before the rife of Mohammed, who overturned the 
empire of the Homerites or Sabeans ; but this revolution had 
little or no effect on the language of the Arabians, as thefe 
Ethiopians, or Abyflinians, were originally defcendants of Jok- 
tan, and {poke Arabic; or, as the learned Dr. Schultens thinks, 
Hebrew, at that time. Befide, thefe conquerors ruled Arabia 
by governors who were natives of Arabia only, for a fhort fpace 
of time; and the Arabians having fhaken off their yoke, Mo- 
hammed appeared, who Jaid the foundation of a new and mighty 
empire, and diffeminated the Arabic language through various 
parts of the world. 

Thus the Arabic language proceeded, in the fecond century 
after the deluge, into Arabia, from the family of Heber, and 
remained pure and uncorrupted about three thoufand years; 
and, in the feventh century of the Chriftian ara, it began to 
fpread itfelf through Paleftine, Syria, Egypt, Chaldea, Mefo- 
potamia, Perfia, Chorafan, and the whole Eaftern world. Like 
Jightning it alfo penetrated into Spain and Africa, particularly 
the extenfive kingdom of Morocco, where it continues in ufe to 
this day. | 

That the Arabic Ianguage travelled in the fecond century of 
the deluge into Arabia, under the family of Heber, and re- 
mained pure and uncorrupted under the reigns of his defcend- 
ants about three thoufand years, appears from fome ancient 
monuments of the Arabic language, which are fuppofed to have 
been written about the time of Solomon, and which were 
found in Arabia Felix, on marbles, in certain ruined caftles an 
the Hadromytten coaft, near Eden, which plainly fhews the an- 
tiquity of the Arabic language, and its genius and conftitution, 
to have been the fame under the Joktanide that it was in the 
days of Mohammed. 

The empire of the Saracens lafted three hundred years ; and 
when it was overturned, in confequence of the rebellion of the 
governors, who feverally took pofleffion of their refpective pro- 


evinces, the Arabians {till continued free, becaufe they were al- 
ways 
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ways governed by natives of the country. In fine, the Ara- 
bians were a free people in the days of Saladine. Neither the 
Tartar Hulaku, or his fucceflor, ever conquered them; and 
there is no evidence in hiftory that Timur {ubdued them. The 
Turks never fubjugated the Arabians, but were rather polifhed 
by their neighbourhood ; for Selim, the moft renowned Sultan 
among them, never conquered Arabia, But that which hath 
contributed moft to the prefervation of the Arabic, is the Ko- 
ran’s being written in that Janguage only, which therefore is 
become the Jearned tongue of all the Mohammedans, and that in 
which this facred book is to be read daily to che people, and 
expounded by their Doétors. 

Though the art of writing was known to the Arabian na- 
tions bordering upon Phoenicia, and to the Hamyarites, many 
centuries before Mohammed, yet the other Arabs, and thofe of 
Mecca in particular, fuch of them as were Jews or Chriftians, 
were entirely ignorant of the art of writing till the time of 
Moramer. 

The Hamyaritic chara&ter feems to have been the moft an 
cient, and the learned A. Schultens maintains that the Hamy- 
aritic, Cuffic, and Arabic a]phabets were derived from the ori- 
ginal Hebrew and Phoenician. This further’ appears from 
hence, that the Arabs, in order to help their memory, <diftri- 
bute their letters into fix words, viz. Abjad, Hewaz, Hotai, 
Colman, Saaphat, and Karfha, wherein the order of the He- 
brew alphabet is exaétly preferved. ; 

The Hamyaritic character ufed by them is reckoned the 
moft ancient, wherein the letters were not diftin@ly feparated, 
and went by the appellation of ALMoMAD, from the mutual 
dependancy of its letters, or parts upon one another, 

That this character was very ancient, appears from what 
Al Firauzabadius * relates, from Ebn Hafbem, who afferts that 
an infcription in this character was found in Yeman, as old ag 
the time of Jofeph. But whatever may’be in this, Woramer 
Ebn Morra of Anbar, a city of Irak, who lived not many years 
before Mohammed, was the inventor of that Arabic character 
which was extant in the days of Mohammed, which Bafban the 
Kendian, who married the fitter of Abu Sofian is faid to have 
learned from thofe of Anbar, and to have introduced it. at 
Mecca, a fhort time before the commencement of Moham- 
medifm. 

It is acknowledged alfo, by the Oriental writers, that Mo- 
ramer’s alphabet differed from the ancient one of the Hamyae 
rites, fince they diftinguifhed the Hamyaritic and Arabic pens. 


_—— 





9 * Author of the great Arabic Lexicon, entitled, Kamas, or, The 
66an. 
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In the days of Mohammed the alphabet of Moramer had 
made fuch {mall progrefs that no one in Yeman could either 
write or read. Nay, Mohammed himfelf feems to have been 


jgnorant of both, for which reafon he is called «5 csrail 


o 


the illiterate prophet. The letters of Moramer’s alphabet 
were very rude, being cither the fame with, or much like the 
Cuffic, which charaéter is ftill found in infcriptions and titles 
of ancient books. Nay, for many years, it was the only one 
ufed by the Arabs, the Koran itfelf being firft written in this 
character, fome {pecimens of which are {till extant, and pub- 
lithed by Sir John Chardin. 

The late learned Orientalift, Schultens, fhews that the Cuffic 
character bears an evident refemblance to the Pheenician, which 
differed very little from the ancient Hebrew character; for the 
fimple Phoenician character differed from the ancient Hebrew 
{quare character only by fmall bending ftrokes or dafhes of the 
pen. In fine, Schultens thinks that an attentive obferver may ftill 
perceive the primzval lineaments of the ancient Hebrew alpha- 
bet in the Phoenician and Chaldee, in the fquare and round Sy- 
riac, and in the ancient and modern Arabic alphabets; and 
which they have not loft after the lapfe of fo many ages. 

According to the beft Arabic hiftorians, 4bu Alli Ibu Mokla, 
Vizier Almoktader, 4] Kaher, and Al Radhi, Caliphs of Bag- 
dad, who lived about three hundred years after Mohammed, in 
the tenth century of the Chriftian zra, invented a hew and 
more elegant character, better adapted to the circumftances of 
the times.. As thefe letters were eafily joined together they faci- 
Jitated the carrying on of bufinefs in the increafing empire of 
the Saracens. This new method of writing was brought to 
perfection by Ali Ebn Bowah, who lived in the next century, 
and whofe name is famous among them on that account. 

Some of the beft writers affirm that Yakut Mortafemi, the 
Jaft of the Caliphs of the family of Abas, gave the finifhing 


hand to it; for which reafon he was furnamed blasJ§ Alhatat, 
or the fcribe. 

The elements of the Arabic Janguage are diftinguifhed, as in 
Hebrew, into letters and vowel points. By the former is une 
derftood the confonants alone; under the latter, namely the 
vowel points, are comprehended not only the vowels but alfo 
all the other marks by which the reading and pronunciation 
are direéted. “The Arabic, Hebrew, and other Oriental Jan- 
guages, differ from thofe of the Europeans, who mark their 
vowels by letters or characters, which are fimilar to thofe by 
which they mark their confonants; in confequence of which 
no word can be written or underftood with precifion without 


them. 
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- The Eaftern languages have a peculiar property, which dif- 
tinguifhes them from the European and other tongues, that in 
ordinary and eafy matters they cannot only be written but alfo 
underftood by thofe who are acquainted with the principles and 
conftitution of thofe languages without always marking the dots 
or vowel points. Hence the Arabians very feldom ufe vowel 
points in their epiftolary correfpondence, but fubjoin them to 
their poems, and particularly to the Koran; and give this as a 
reafon, —left the Infidels fhould corrupt their fcriptures. 

By a confonant the Arabians and Hebrews underftood that 
which we do whenever we attempt to form any found, whether 
it be by conformation of the lips, tongue, or throat, or by the 
teeth, or by compounding them. According to this principle, 
the confonant in nature goes before the vowel, fince we cannot 
pronounce any vowel without firft ufing fome organical mo-~ 
tion in the throat: and although this conformation in the throat 
in pronouncing the vowels feparately, is not fo obfervable as in 
pronouncing fome of the confonants with the vowels, yet it is 


as real, and therefore the letter (5) Eliph, whofe organical 
power is a gentle breathing or afpiration, is a real confonant, 
and denotes the exertion of the throat with any of the vowels 


in the fame manner as Be (2) marks the aélion or formation 


of the lips with any of the fame vowels, or Dal (x) is the 
joint formation or action of the tongue and teeth together, with 


all or any of the vowels. The Ain (s) is a ftrong and rough 
afpiration from the bottom of the throat, and is as real a con- 
fonant as any other letter of the alphabet, and therefore mutt 
have an organical found as peculiar to itfelf as any other con- 
fonant, and it really has all the different vowels annexed to it. 
And it is equally true that neither the Perfians nor Turks can 
pronounce it with the fame propriety and eafe that an Arabian 
does. The confonant properly is a vehicle to the found of the 
vowel, without which it cannot proceed diftinétly out of the 
mouth, or be diftinétly conveyed. If we attend therefore to 
the laws of nature, we fhall find that the confonant precedes 
the vowel, which in the Arabic, and other Eaftern languages, 
is a mark or dot, by which a certain found, ending in a, e, i, 
2, uy either long or fhort, is pointed out; which vocality of 
found being added to the preceding confonant, forms fyllables 
and words, by which we are able t@ transfer or communicate 
to others, in a wonderful manner, our ideas and perceptions 

by the impulfe of the air. 
_ As there can be no language without vowels, the Eaftern na- 
tions, from the earlieft ages, appear to have reprefented their 
vowels by a different charaéter from that of the confonants 
Contained in their alphabet, with a view to point out more 
3 clearly 
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clearly the root or theme of their verbs, and to fhew whence 
their nouns were derived. This feems plainly to have been 
the cafe, not only with refped& to the Arabic, but alfo with the 
Hebrew and its dialects. 

The Arabians at prefent have only three characters, or rae 
ther dots, for reprefenting their vowels, the firft called Phatah, 
reprefented by a {mall oblique line over the letter marking the 
fhort a, or ¢; the fecond Caha, reprefented by a fimilar ftroke 
under the letter marking the fhort z; and the third by a fmall 
curve like a comma, reprefenting the 0, and xz, fhort. 

From this order of forming the fyllables and words fprung 
that primeval, and, as it were, characteriftical property of the 
Eaftern languages, by which they admit of being written and 

‘ underftood without fubjoining vowels, provided that a mark 
fhould be placed here and there which fhould determine the 
form of the verb or nouns where there was danger of miftake, 

Another property of the Arabic and Eaftern languages jis, 
that the primitive words or roots are made up of the different 
combinations of the confonants by triads.or threes; and, as there 
are twenty-eight letters in the Arabic alphabet, the combination 
of thefe letters by triads or threes, amounts to more than 
twenty thoufand radical words, which fhews at firft fight the 
richnefs of the language. For making allowance for fome 
combinations of the guttural letters that were omitted, as being 
harfh and difagreeable, there muft have been about twenty thou- 
fand primitive words, which they called radices or ‘roots, from 

- each of which fpring a vaft variety of nouns, derived from the 
different fpecies, or, as fome call them, conjugations, of the 
verbs. For although the grammarians make thirteen conju- 
gations, yet, iniveality, there is properly but one conjugation ; 
and each root, according to the analogy of the language, may 
be conjugated or-inflected through their feries of terminations 
in thirteen fpecies of the verb. 

Hence the Arabians fay that their language is fo copious, 
that no man, without infpiration, can be fully mafter of it in 
its utmoft extent ; and yet they tell us, at the fame time, that 
a great part of it has been loft, 

Having premifed thefe particulars relative to the antiquity, 
hiftory, character, and conftitution of the Arabic language, we 


now proceed more directly to the Grammar before us. R 


Our learned Author juftly odferves in his preface, ¢ That 
when, in the eighth, ninth, and fucceeding centuries, the Eu- 
ropean world was clouded with barbarity and ignorance, when 
fovereign princes and great feudal lords could neither write nor 
read, the Arabians rivalled the Romans in the Auguftan age 
in condition and genius, whilft, with a more extenfive empires 


they exctlled them in magnificence. The Caliphs 4/ —_ 
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447. 
{| Rafrid, 41 Mamoun, and other monarchs of the illuftrious. 


| houfe of Abbas, were men of learning, genius, and politenefs.: 


Learning and. genius were found therefore the fureft avenues to 
yal favour ; they were, of confequence, univerfally cultivated 
princes, generals, and vizirs being not only munificent pa- 
themfelves a confpicuous 
rank among writers of the moft diftinguifhed clafs. 

¢ The Arabian chiefs (with, it muft be confefled, an alloy 
of ferocity) were in general brave, liberal, hofpitable, inge- 
sious, penetrating, fond of learning, of every {pecies, and car- 
ying to the moft fingular excefs their admiration of poetry and 
doquence. With fuch difpofitions and attachments, there- 
fore, it is eafy to conceive that their language naturally be- 
came an gmportant object of their attention. The dialects of 
their numerous tribes furnifhed them with rich mines; from 


eS ee eS 


j thee they freely borrowed ; and formed, from the whole, a 


lnguage, fublime, comprehenfive, copious, energetic, deli« 
cate, majeftic, adapted equally for the foftnefs of love, or the 
poignancy of fatire; for the mournfulnefs of elegy, or the 
| grandeur of heroics ; for the fimpleft tale, or the boldeft effort 
of rhetoric.” 

_ Our Author proceeds,—*‘ In every ftyle of compofition, 
therefore, the books in this language are numerous, and many 
ofthem of high intrinfic worth. Their books, however, and 
their language remain ftill but imperfectly known in Europe; 
nor can we ever hope, perhaps, for much advancement in this 
branch of learning, till the formidable fancied difficulties of the 
tudy are removed ; till curiofity is ftimulated by a hope of fuc- 
cefs; till attention is fixed by a conviction of its utility.’ 

| Among many reafons which may be affigned for our limited. 
knowledge of the Arabic, as well as of other languages, Mr. 
Richardfon very juftly mentions the perplexing obfcurity and un- 





pyre 


tnt 


| "gaging manner of grammarians ; who, without fufficiently at« 


} nding to that fimplicity and perfpicuity which ought ever to 
be guides to the uninformed minds of youth, bend their chief 
torts to the inveftigation of trifles, uninterefting definitions, 
ind polemic fubtleties; involving the whole in fuch obfcure 
ttms, as often to demand as much time, patience, and pene- 
tration to decypher the meaning of the teacher, as would fuf- 
: to acquire the language itfelf, through a lefs complicated 
medium, 

* Many of our European editors and commentators (contie 
tues our Author) have been merely learned in language, with 
j little tafte, or general {cience, to direct their learning to pro= 
Per objects: the books they have publifhed, therefore, have 
Net all been chofen with {kill; for, whatever motives might 
avite them to become Arabic editors, inftruction or entertain- 
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ment appears by no means to have been always in view; chance 
more than difcernment appears often to have felected their pub. 
Jications, and an unneceflary difplay of learning feems the on] 
point of their ambition ; while their Latin verfes, without ele. 
gance, and often without accuracy, poflefs neither the beaut 
of an ingenious paraphrafe, nor the ufefulnefs of a literal tran. 
flation.’ 

- With a view, therefore, our Author declares, to lead the Way 
to a more fimple mode of inftruction, the prefent grammar has 
been undertaken. Mr. Jones’s Perfian Grammar + has been the 
model which he has endeavoured to follow; and while he has 
attemptcd to imitate the perfpicuity with which that learned 
and ingenious writer explains the difficulties of the ftudy, he 
has purfued the fame method of illuftrating the different rules, 
by authorities from varicus writers; a method which, he ob- 
ferves, at the fame time that it inftructs, foftens the drudgery 
which is unavoidable in ¢ a beginning ftudy,’ unites practice with 
theory, and imperceptibly introduces the learner to * fome ac- 
quaintance with the genius and manner of feveral refpeCtable 
Arabian authors.’ 

With regard to the public utility of thisGrammar, Mr, Ri- 
chardfon profefles to have had, principally, in view the fervice 
of gentlemen connected with the Eaft-India Company. ‘ Con- 
vinced, fays he, from the opinion of many learned and judi- 
cious men, as well as from my own obfervation, how impofible 
it was to acquire an accurate idea of the Per/ian without ftudy- 
ing the genius of the Arabic, upon which it fo remarkably de- 
pends *, I have attempted to reduce the whole to the fimpleft 
principles, by placing what appeared to be of tl 2 greateft real im- 





+ For a character of Mr. Janes’s work, fee Review, vol. xlvi. 

* On a fuperficial view, it may, as Mr. Richardfon obferves, be 
fuppofed, that as the genius of the two languages is fo different, 2 
erufal of Arabic Grammar can throw no new light on that of the 

erfian: but, fays he, two things effentially foreign to each other, 
may often have a tendency to the fame point. ‘That, though aftro- 
nomy can never teach the practical method of working a fhip, yet 
that fcience is to the higheft degree neceflary to navigation. So 
Arabic grammar, though not abfolutely teaching the elements of 
the Perfian, will be found to throw moft fatisfaétory lights on that 
ftudy, efpecially by enabling the ftudent to difcover the roots of 
thofe Arabic words which are fo copioufly blended with that lan- 
uage: of which being once poffeffed, and of the mode of forming 
rom them the derivative inflexions, he may with eafe fix in his me- 
mory twenty words, perhaps, for one that he could acquire without 
fuch afliftance.—In reality, nothing is more certain than that not 
only the Perfan but the Gentco, and other Eaftern languages, are all 


intimately connected with the Arabic; efpecially the Perfic. 
portance 
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portance in the moft confpicuous light, amd throwing the lefs 
confequentia! into a kind of remoter perfpeciive, in order to 
avoid crowding the foreground, and delftroying the effect of the 
principal figures, Ey ; 

© As abftrac&t theoretical difquifitions, delivered in an obfcure 
Latin idiom, though worthy perhaps of the attention of thofe 
who make philological learning the ftudy of life, are by no 
means calculated for gentlemen, whofe chief views are necefla= 
rily directed to commerce, war, and political government,—to 
whom languages muft of confequence be objects merely fecon- 
dary, and the means of acquilition proportionably the more 
jmportant, as they tend to promote, without greatly interrupt- 
ine, their more interefting purfuits,—I have given Arabic 

rammar an Englifh drefs; | have endeavoured to mark moft 
forcibly the great lines, and to clear the avenues of the under 
wood and thorns of the ftudy; I have been as literal in the 
tranflations as the genius of the languages and my own under- 
ftanding would permit.’ 

Having concilely explained the plan that he has purfued, in 
the execution of this Grammar, Mr. Richardfon proceeds to 
the work itfelf ; in which he appears to have fucceeded in fuch 
amanner as cannot fail of being attended with utility to the 
ftudent, and reputation to himfelf. 

In a fubfequent Review, we propofe to lay before our Readers 
an account of Mr. Richardfon’s great work, lately publifhed, 
entitled, ** 4 Dictionary, Perfian, Arabic, and Englifh: to which 
is prefixed, 4 Differtation on the Languages, Literature, and 
Manners of Eaftern Nations.” Large Folio, Printed at Ox- 
ford, and fold by Mr. Murray, in London. G. 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
(By our CoRRESPONDENTS.) 


IT ALY, 
Arg. I. 

L- Clauftre di St. Michel in Bofco, Sc. i.e. A Defcription of 
“ the Cloifter of the Convent of St. Michael in Bofio, belonging 
to the Olivetan Monks of Bologna; painted by LEwis Caraccl, 
and other eminent Ma/fters of his School. Accompanied with a Series 
of all the Paintings, elegantly engraven, and various Illufirations re- 
lative to them. patti Folio. Bologna. In this famous work 
it is well known that Lewis Caracci furpafled his ufual 
atchievements in painting, and united the beauties that are 
fcattered in the productions of the. greateft mafters. He was 
ambitious of leaving to pofterity fomething that might vie with 
the Farnefe gallery at Rome, which has rendered the nanie of 
Hannibal Carsacci immortal. He chofe for his principal fub- 
jects the legendary miracles of St. Benediét and St; Cecilia, which 
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exhibit noble and affecting ideas, and interefting fituations ; 
and he exerted all the powers of painting to reprefent them fn 
happily. But, unfortunately, to avoid the inconveniencies of che 
painting in frefco, he not only ufed oil-colours, but painted on “se 
a fhining and polifhed ground, with which he had covered the cer 
walls, and which did not fufficiently imbibe the colours; fo a 
that in procefs of time the pictures were fo affected by the moif- i 
ture of the air, that thefe noble productions of Caracci’s pencil fro 
fuffered effentially, and were in a great degree effaced. Pefaro vel 
and Zani fucceffively endeavoured to copy them, but were pre- a 
vented by death from going any length in the execution of this Ei 
defign. They were, neverthelefs, delineated and engraven by to f 
Geoanini, an artift of Bologna, under the direction of Count fro 
Malvifia, and the greateft and beft part of them was publifhed neal 
by that ingenious nobleman, in the year 1694, with an expli- Sui 
cation of each piece. This collection is become fo rare, and is, Au 
though incomplete, fo much in requeft, that an eminent printer def 
at Bologna formed the defign, fome years ago, of having the abl 
work engraven anew, by artifts who could bring it to a ftill ) nay 
higher degree of perfection, by availing themfelves of fuch of " the 
the original figures in the famous cloifter, as are not yet ef- ing 
faced, and of the ancient engravings, which fupply what is dif- 
figured in the original work. ‘The engravings are forty-feven ae 
jn number, and the defcription and reflexions with which they of 
are accompanied, render the work an agreeable and inftructive ret 
prefent to the lovers of the fine arts. Tu 
Il. De Oppido Labici Differtatio, qua Origo etiam atque Compene - 
diofa Hiftoria Montis Compiti in Latio defcribitur ; i, e. A Diffr- ag 
. op.) tation concerning the Town of Labicum, including a compedious Hif- ha 
tory of Monte Compito in Latium. 4to. Rome. 1778. This ‘de 
is a relifhing bit tor critics, topographers, and antiquaries. tad 
III. Lettere due Sopra P Arte del Suono, Fe. i. e. Two Letters fon 
concerning (what the Author calls) the Art of Sound. By Count ial 
Benevenuto of St. RAPHAEL. Vicenza. 1778. Thefe se 
Letters were written with a view to unfold the general princi- im, 
ples of mufic, to a friend who had little or no idea of that art; the 
more efpecially to defcribe the nature of the violin, and to point ao’ 
out the parts of that inftrument (with the manner of their con- tair 
ftruction) that are adapted to render its found agreeable. ‘The vib 
Author lays down various precepts and directions relative to Sd 
the management of the violin, and the mufic appropriated to it. tyn 
He paffes in review the different fchools of Corelli, Tartint, fati 
Stamitz, and that which is now in vogue : he examines the dif- sa 
ferent opinions of the two firft of thefe mafters concerning the ty 
bow, and keeps the middle way between the fentiment of Co- tt 


relli, who recommended a fhort bow, and that of Tartini, who 


referred a long one.—But this is enough about a fiddle-ftick. 
: , 3 ‘ IV. One Th 
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IV. One of the moft ignominious perverfions of the rational 
{implicity of the Chriftian religion, that has been laid to the 
charge of the Romifh church in its fuperftitious rites and cere« 
monies, is its having borrowed a confiderable number of thefe 
ceremonies from the Pagan temples. ‘This accufation has been 
proved with fuch evidence, and corroborated by fuch ftriking 
examples in the learned and ingenious Dr. Middleton’s Letters 
from Italy, that we did not expect to fee any effort made ta 
refute ic: neverthelefs this bold attempt 1s made in the follow- 
ins work: De falfé Veterum Chriftianorum Rituum a Ritibus 
Ethnicorum origine, Diatriba, Sc. i.e. A Differtation, defigned 
to prove that the Rites ufed by the Romifh ( burch were not derived 
vom ihe Pagan Woryhip. Publifhed under the Proteétion and 
aufpicious Patronage of Cardinal Francis Xaverius de Zelada, 
Superintendent of the College of Rome, by PETER RINALDI, 
Auditor of Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, &c &c. This piece is neither 
deftitute of learning nor art; but neither learning nor art are 
able to produce any thing more than a feeble, unfatisfactory, 
»nay 2 pitiful attempt to vindicate the Church of Rome againft 
the cha:ve above-mentioned ; for, after all, there is no reafone 
ing againft glaring refemblances and palpable facts. 

V. Ragionamento Fifico-Anatomico, &c. i.e. A Phyfico-Ana- 
tomical Differtation, in which it is demonftrated that the Undulations 
of Sound do not enter by the Euftachian Tube, and in which it is 
frewn how the Facility of Hearing is encreafed by the Means of this 
Tube, in Perfons who are afflicted with partial Deafnefs. By M. 
Lewis ConvenTaTi of Macera. 8vo. Venice. 1778. It 
isno proof of the progrefs of anatomical knowledge in Italy 
that this work has been fo yreatly applauded ; for though the 
ideas of the Author are juit, they are, neverthelefs, neither new 
nor uncommon. It is well known that the reafon why a per- 
fon troubled with deafnefs to a certain degree hears more diftinétly 
when he opens his mouth, is not that the fonorous undulations en- 
ter, by that means, into the euftachian tube, and increafe the 
impreffion of the external air upon that which is contained in 
the cavity of the tympanum, but that the opening of the mouth, 
facilitating the opening of the euftachian tube, the air con- 
tained in the cavity of the tympanum yields more eafily to the 
vibrations of the membrane, It is in proportion to the fasilit 
and vigour with which thefe vibrations in the membrane of the 
tympanum are performed, that the fenfe of hearing, or the fen- 
fation of found, is clear and diftinét ; but this membrane can- 
not ofcillate freely unlefs the air inclofed in the cavity of the 
tympanum, yielding to the impreffion made by the fonorous 
undulations on the outward part of the ear efcapes by fome 
pallage from whence it can return again into the fame cavity. 
This paflage is furnifhed by the euftachian tube; and, to ren- 
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der ftill more palpable the meaning of our Author, we may 
“oblerve, that this tube or paflage is of the fame ufe with the 
hole in the fide of the common military drum ; that is, it feryés 
to let the air pafs in and out from the tympanum, or barre] of 
the ear, in ordcr to make its membrane vibrate the better, 
Hence it comes to pafs that an obftruction in the eufta: hian 
tube deftroys intirely the fenfe of hearing, becaufe the air fhut 
up, without any illue, in the cavity of the tympanum, is heated, 
dilated, and thus pufhing the membrane outward, removes all] 
communication between the vibrations of the outward air and 
the auditory nerve. ‘This is true, but not new, at lcaft to the 
knowing ones in anatomy. 

VI. La Filofofia Alleata della Religione, ce. i. e. An Alliance 
between Philofophy and Religion: A philofophical and political Dij- 
courfe, delivered at a public Meeting of the Academy of the Arches 
at Rome. By the Abbot S. CyristopHeR AMADUZz1I, Pro- 
feflor of Greek in the College of Sapienza. 8vo. Leghorn. 
3778. An alliance between philofophy aad religion? This 
cannot be a treaty of peace between thefe two guides of life and 
fources of felicity, for they had never yet even the appearance 
of a quarrel. Philofophy, indeed, has been, and ever will be, 
at variance with certain reprefentations of religion, as it is with 
every form of irreligion; but with true religion, with genuine 
Chriftianity, true philofophy is in the moft compleat harmony, 
It is to prove and illuftrate this happy agreement between two 
things which God has joined, and-which fanatics and bigots of 
all communions have been endeavouring to feparate, that the 
Abbot AMADUzz!1 employs his logic and eloquence, in this in- 
genious difcourfe. 

VII. Specimen inedite et Hexaplaris Bibliorum Verftonis Syro- 
Eftranghela, cum fimplici atque atreasfene fontibus, Greco et He- 
bro, Collate cum Duplici Latina Verfione et Notis. Edidit, ac 
Diatribam de rariffimo Codice Ambrofiano, unde illud hauftum éft, 
premifit JOHANNES Bern. Rossi, in Regia Parmenfi Academia 
Linguarum Orientalium Profeffor, ac Vice. Prafes Facult. Theologica, 
Corton. Etrufe. Acad. Sec. 8vo. Parma. 17;8. It is well 
known that of the two Syriac verfions of the fcriptures, that 
which was made irom the Greek Septuagint has never yet been 
publifhed. It is kept in a rare and curious manufcript in the 
Ambrofian library at Milan, of a date as remote as the feventh 
century. To give a fpecimen of this verfion the Abbot Rosst 
has here extracted from it the firft Pfalm of David. This 
pfalm is printed in fix columns, the firlt contains the Greek 
text of the Septuagint, the fecond the Syre Effrangel text, the 
third the Latin text tranflated from the Septuagint, the fourth 
the Hebrew text, the fifth the Syriac text, commonly called 
Jonple (a term appropriated to ibat Syriac verfion that was pee 
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from the Hebrew text) and the fixth the Latin text tranflated. 
from this Jatter verfion, ‘The differtation, that precedes this 
foecimen, is every way worthy of the profound erudition of 
the Abbot Rossi. From his account of the curious manufcript 
already mentioned, it appears to be the fecond part of a manu- 
fcript in the poffeffion of the learned Mafius, which was men- 
tioned with great encomiums by Morinus, Walton, Renaudot, 
Grabe, Le-long, and other eminent critics in Oriental litera 
ture. It is not known what became of the manufcript of Ma- 
fius:; the Adbot Rossi fears that it is loft; perhaps it may, one 
day, be difcovered in fome obfcure corner, where no one would 
ever think of looking for it. In the mean time there are feve- 
ral circumftances which feem to concur in proving that it was 
the firft part of the Ambrofian manufcript, now under confide- 
ration, and would almoft complete the Old Teftament, were it 
difcovered. There are difcernible in the Ambrofian manufcript 
the fame afterifks, Obeli, and other marks, which are obfervable 
in the Hexaples of Origen, as thefe were employed to diftin- 
guifh the various readings of the other verfions of Aquila, Sym- 
machus, Theodition, &c. Now Mafius informs us, in his preface 
tothe book of Jofhua, that his manufcript was written in the Syro- 
Eftrangel character, which is that of the moft ancient Syriac 
manutcript Bibles—that the Syriac verfion of his manufcript 
was made from the Greek Septuagint--that it contained the 
Obeli and other marks of the Hexaples of Origen, and that there 
was an advertifement at the end of this manufcript, fhewing that 
it had been literally tranflated from the Greek copy, corrected 
by Eufebius, with his.own hand, from the books of Origen, 
which were kept in the library of the church of Cefarea, and that 
Pamphilus had affifted Eufzbius in this undertaking. This is 
perfectly ccnformable to an advertifement at the end of the 
Ambrofian manufcript, by which we learn that it was tran- 
fcribed from a copy of Eufebius and Pamphilus, which thefe 
two learned men had correéted from the books of Origen. It 
is farther remarkable, as our Author obferves, that the books 
contained in the manufcript of Mafius were Deuteronomy, 
Jofhua, Judges, Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Efther, and Tobit. 
Now the manufcript of the Ambrofian library contains the book 
of Pfalms, Job; Proverbs, Ecclefiaftes, the Song of Solomon, 
the Book of Wifdom, Ecclefiafticus, Hofea, Amos, Habak- 
kuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zachariah, Malachi, Jeremiah, Da- 
nicl, Ezekiel, and Ifaiah. Thus thefe two manutcripts would, 
together, almoft complete the Old Teftament: we fay almoft, 
becaufe feveral books are wanting. 

With refpe& to the Author a this Syriac verfion of the Am- 
brofian library, the Abbot Rossi feems undetermined. He 
does not decide whether it is to be attributed to Mar-Abba, 
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James of Edeffa, Philoxenus, Paul Bifhop of Tela, or Thomas 
of Heraclea. The celebrated Aflemanni looks upon Thomas 
as the real tranflator; though other learned men affirm, that 
he did no more than collate the books of fcripture. However 
that may be, our learned Abbot fhews, by feveral Citations, 
that this Syro-Eftrangel verfion is exaétly conformable to the 
Greck text of the Septuagint, particularly in thofe paflages in 
which it differs from the Hebrew texc. 

As, from the account which Mafius has given of his ma- 
nufcript, it appears to be a part of the fame work that is con- 
tained in the Ambrofian manufcript, the date of the former muft 
agree with that of the latter: now by the date of the manufcript 
of Mafius it appears, that it was written at Alexandria 927 
years after the reign of Alexander the Great, which an{wers to 
the year 615 of the Chriflian era; fo that it agrees, in this, with 
the Ambrofian manuicript, which, as we obferved above, is of 
the feventh century. We read at the end of this latter, the fol- 
lowing words, which are defigned to indicate the place from 
which it was brought : Emptus ef? ex Mona/fierio St Maria Ma- 
tris Dei in Deferto Schitin, quod eff Morafterium Chaldeorum. 

VII. Praética Agraria, &¢. i.e. Praétical Agriculture. In 
a Series of Dialogues by the Abbot Jon Batrara, Profeflor 
of Philofophy at Rimini. Vols. 1, and if, 12mo. Rome. 
1778. This work is recommendable for perfpicuity of ftyle, 
folidity of reafoning, and fimplicity of manner and method. It 
alfo abounds with the moit ufeful directions and precepts, rela- 
tive to the labours of the field, in ali their various branches. 

IX. Trattato delle Regie Terme Acquefi, ce. 1.e. A Treatife 
concerning the Royal Baths of Aqui. By M. Vincent Mata- 
CARNE of Saluces, Profeflor of Surgery in the town of Aqui, 
and Director of the Royal Baths, &c. vo. Turin. 1778. 
In this work the knowing and judicious Author has treated the 
particular baths of Aqui in a manner worthy of imitation, 
when the hot fprings or baths of other countries are examined ; 
and thus his performance may be of ufe even to fuch as have 
no immediate concern in the baths or therme of Aqui. This 
Jittle town has has been more or lefs famous fince the time of 
Pliny, and the virtues of its waters have been celebrated by fe- 
veral modern phyficians. Our Author begins his work with 
an account of the fituation of thefe baths, their number, their 
conveniencies, and fuch of their qualities as are the moft pal- 
pable and ftriking. From thence he proceeds to take notice of 
the alterations their waters undergo from the mixture of other 
fubftances with them, and of what they yield by evaporation in 
the fun, by fire, &c. He gives alfo an account of the experi- 
ments he has made in the mouldinefs, the gelatinous fubftances, 
and the duft, which are precipitated in the thermal — not 
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long after they are drawn from their fpring. He enlarges on 
the different manner of ufing thefe waters, and the improve- 
ments of which this Article is fufceptible ; and concludes by 
an enumeration of the difeafes, in which their efficacy has beeu 
afcertained by eminent phyficians. 
NETHERLANDS. 

X. Tableau hiftorique et politique de T Etat ancien et c€tuel de 
la Colonie de Surinam, et des Caufes de fa Decadence: i. e. An bif- 
torical and political Defcription of the ancient and prefent State of 
the Colony of Surinam, together with an Account of the Caufes of its 
Decline. By Puitip Firmin, M.D. Member of feveral Aca- 
demies. 8vo. Maeftricht. 1778. This Author publifhed, 
feveral years ago, a Natural Hiftory and a Geographical Deferip- 
tion of the country of Surinam; and the work now before us 
will add confiderably to the reputation he acquired by that per- 
formance. No body could be better qualified for executing a 
work of this kind than M, Firmin, who refided ten years at 
Surinam, and fpared no pains to acquire a perfect knowledge, 
not only of the natural qualities of the foil and climate of that 
diftant region, but alfo of the commercial eftablifhment and 
the political adminiftration of the colony. In a preliminary dif= 
courfe, prefixed to the work, he fhews how advantageoufly the 
labours of the colonifts have changed the face of that country, 
where, on their arrival, they found only dreary waods, marfhes 
impregnated with nitre, and plains emitting inceffantly fulphu- 
reous exhalations, and burning fands, in which no vegetable 
production arrived at maturity. 

The work is divided into eighteen chapters. Their contents 
are— The conqueft of Surinam—the hiftory of the government 
and tragical death of Sommelfdyck—the principal events which 
contributed to the rife and progrefs of that colony—the wars 
undertaken and carried on by the colonifts againft the negro 
fugitives—the defects in the adminiftration of Surinam, and 
the principles on which alone a good government, in that co- 
lony, can be founded—the fituation and limits of the colony, 
together with the nature and qualities of the foil—an account 
of the city of Paramaribo, of the number of inhabitants in the 
whole colony, and of its political and military government— 
| the produce of the country—the Dutch trade to Surinam— 
public and private credit—the commerce in bills of exchange 
with Surinam—the value of current fpecie there—the domain 
of the fociety or company of Surinam, and that of the country, 
—the caufes of the decline of the colony, with reflexions on 
} thefe caufes—the ufefulnefs of colonies in general—the utility 
of the colony of Surinam in particular—and laftly, the pecu- 
liar attention which the government in Holland ought to give 
lothe prefent ftate of that colony.—Such ate the contents of 
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this ufefal, inftructive, and judicious work, in which the Au. 
thor appears to be fully mafter of bis fubject 

XI. Memvires de? Academie Imperiale et Royale de Sciences et des 
Belles Lettres de Bruxelles: i.e. Memoirs of the Imperial and Royal 
Academy of Sciences and Belles Lettres at Bruffels. Vol. 1. gto, 
Bruffels. 1777. We have here the firft fruits of a literary in. 
ftitution, which, whether we confider the illuftrious perfons to 
whom it owes its origin, or the learned men that are concerned 
in the direction of it, promifes much toward the advancement 
of philofophy and literature. Not to mention the imperial and 
princely perfonages who have lent tieir au/picious prote€tion to 
this undertaking, the labours of feveral learned men, whom 
the patronage of Prince Staremberg, ind the Pretident Nenni, 
have fixed in the Auftrian Netherlands, are not a little adapted 
to raife the expectations of the Public with refpeét to the fuc- 
cefs of this new Academy, whofe firft meeting was held on the 


‘33th of April, 1°73; and whole firit volume, now before us, 


appeared towards the end of laft year. The names of Needham 
and Mann (the former well known in the republic of letters, 
and the latter whofe merit is too confiderable to lie longer in 
obicurity) adorn this volume, and their pens have enriched it 
with fome interefting memoirs. Both theie learned men are of 
Britifh origin. At the head of this volume we find a Prelimi- 
nary Difcourfe concerning the fate of literature in the Netherlands, 
and the erection of the Academy, in which the Author afferts the 
literary glory of the Belgic provinces, and fhews that from 
Charlemagne to the rife of the civil commotions which fo long 
fubfifted in thofe regions, they were always furnifhed with 
learned men, not inferior to thofe of other nations. It is cere 
tain, that (not to fpeak of the Huckbalds, Radbods, and other 
venerable names of harfh accent, that held up the lamp of eru- 
dition in the Jong and dark night of the ninth and tenth centu- 
ries) there have been feveral periods, in which the Low Couns 
tries have appeared with diftiuction in the annals of literature. 
At the reftoration of letters, and under the houfe of Burgundy, 
Froiffard, Chaftellain, Monftrelet, Olivier de la Marche, and 
above all, Philip de Commines, were equal, if not fupcrior to 
the other hiftorians of that wra,—the Sciences were honoured, 
and even cultivated, by the firft noblemen of the court, and the 
moft famous library in Europe was that of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy *, Farther down we find the houfe of Auftria encourae 
ging letters, as lang as they had the blood of Burgundy in theig 





* ‘This library, which has long lain negleéted in an inglorious obs ° 


{curity, is now reftored to its primitive luttre, and opened for the 
ufe of the learned by her Imperial Majeity, through the interceffion 
of Prince Staremberg, . 
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gins» ‘The hiftorian Molinet was librarian to Margaret ;— 
Acrippa Was Counfellor to the Emperor Charles V. and fo- 


hannes Secundus, whofe Latin poetry would have adorned the 


Auguftan age, and put Catullus and Propertius out of counte~" 


nance, was the favourite of that monarch. Mercator and Era/- 
nys were of the fame age and country, as alfo Arias Montanus, 
Ortelius, Fuftus Lipfius, and the printer Plantinus, whom the 
Relgic Mufes celebrate as one of the moft eminent promoters of 
| jiterature and f{cience. 
| But though literature was in a flourifhing ftate in the Ne- 
therlands during the civil wars, its profperity was, neverthelefs, 
tranfitory ; and (as the Author of this difcourfe obferves) the 
| peace of Muntter was the period of its total decline. He ac- 
tnowledges that there is no comparifon to be made between the: 
Netherlands and other nations after that period, in point of li- 
terature ; but he difguifes a circumftance, the avowal of which 
would have done honour to his candour: and that circumftance 
is, that, though after the peace of Muntter, learning and {cience 
declined in the Zez provinces of the Low Countries, which re- 
mained under the Spanifh yoke, yet they flourifhed with more 
vigour than ever in the Seven that formed the celebrated confe- 
deracy Of the United Provinces, and made a notable progrefs 
under the aufpicious fhade of civil and religious liberty. The 
illuftrious names of Voffius, Gronovius, Grevius, Heinfius, Huy-. 
gens, Spanheim, Perizonius, Nieuwentyt, Ruifch, Boerbaave, 
Byukerfhock, Schultens, ’Gravefande, Muffchenbroek, Alberti, Albi« 
| nus, with a multitude of others, adorned the annals of Dutch 
literature, through fuccefflive periods down to the prefent times, 
while the other ten provinces were covered with monaftic igno- 
rance, and the univerfities and fchools were remaining in the 
barbarifm of the middle age, from whence they have not yet 
entirely emerged. It may be, that the time of their deliver- 


ance is approaching: the prefent inftitution may let the light, 


into the gloomy retreats of Monkifh erudition.—So be it.— 


} The contents of the volume, now before us, fhall be farther. 
made known in our next Appendix, as it is in that part of our - 
| Review that we ufually give an account of academical publi- - 


Cations, 
GERMANY. 

XII. The fyftem of the benevolent and fantaftic Lavater, 
| (fome of the contents of which would have been well received, 
had they not been mingled with heaps of abfurdities, and forced 
into a fy/tem in fpite of common fenie) has excited much oppo- 
ition ia Germany. The fyitem is battered from many quar- 
ters, and the only circumftance that can prevent its bein 
knocked in pieces, is, that it hangs in the air.. Its unfubftan- 


al levity may fupport it there for fome time, efpetially as it is 
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buoyed-up (fike the gorgeous foap-bubbles of the children in a 
funny-day) by the puffs and blafts of Lavater’s enthufiaftic yo. 
taries. It is, however, keenly attacked in the followine work : 
Ueber Phyfiognomik, wider die Phyfiognomen, &c. i. e. A Treatip 
concerning the Science of Phyfiognomy, againft thofe who defend it, as 
a Means of promoting the Knowledge of human Nature, and the Ents 
of Mankind. 8vo. Gottingen. 1778. This is the fecond 
edition of a work, of which the firft efcaped our notice. [et 
is full of acute and judicious reflexions, which totally overturn 
the Phyfiognomical Syftem, and fhew that the method of invefti. 
gating characters by the features of the countenance and other 
external marks, is uncertain and fallible in the higheft degree, 
Our Author juftly obferves, that the influence of climate 

nourifhment, difeafe, and many other accidental circumftances 
' may produce, in the countenance, thofe lines and appearances, 
which Lavater lays down as the marks or diagnoftics of vicious 
paffions ; and thus both charity and truth may be wounded by 
the rafh and erroneous judgment of the phyfiognomift. In 
fhort, in this publication its ingenious Author, Profefflor Licn. 
TENBERG, refutes the Pernetis and the Lavaters with found ar- 
gument, feafoned with pleafantry, which will make the reader 
laugh at their expence. 

XII. D. Jo. Georc. RosenmMutiert. Prof. P.O. in Aca- 
demia Erlangenfi, Scholia in Novum Teftamentum : 1. e. Obfervations 
on the New Teftament, by M, RosENMULLER, Profeffor in the 
Univerfity of Erlang. Vol. 1. Containing the Gofpels of Mat- 
thew and Mark. 8vo. Nuremberg. 1778. -This ufeful 
work confifts of a judicious compilation of critical and exege- 
tical illuftrations of fcripture, extracted from Erafmus, Beza, 
Camerarius, Heinfius, Drufius, Grotius, Lightfoot, Bengelius, 
and other {choliafts and philologifts ; to which are added, M. 
RosENMULLER’s own remarks, and thofe of the moft ingenious 
expofitors among the moderns, who have offered any thing new 
in the explication of fcripture texts. “Three volumes more will 
complete this work, which, by being compofed in Latin is 
thereby rendered more generally ufeful, efpecially to ftudents, 
who cannot procure, with facility, the voluminous commenta- 
tors abovementioned. 

XIV. Spoerls Gefchichte Von Corfica, Fc. i.e. An Hiftory of 
Corfica, ¥ sha the firft peopling of that Ifland to the Year 1777. 
8vo. Hanover. 1778. M. SpoerL comes fomewhat late 
with his hiftory of an ifland, the annals and revolutions of 
which have been already related by Germanes, Cambiagi, and 
other writers, whofe works he does not feem to have read ;—a 
circumftance, however, which gives his hiftory a greater claim 
to the merit of an original, than it would otherwife have had. 


It is alfo to be obferved, that there are feveral pieces in Mr. 
Spoeri’s 
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Spoerl’s work that really have the merit of novelty; fuch are, 
an explication of feveral Corfican laws; a memoir concerning 
the ftate of the fciences in that ifland ; the produce, coins, to- 
pographical charts and antiquities ; a relation of the voyage of 
Noerine, who, when Grimaldi was governor of Corlica, went 
thither with a body of Germans, and was taken prifoner ; an 
efay on the ancient geography of Corfica, and a defcription of 
its prefent {tate. ; 

XV. Sctagraphia Hiftorie Litterarie llandice, Autorum et 


Scriptorum tum editorum tum ineditorum Indicem exhibens, cujus de- 


lineande periculum facit Haldanus Einari, &c. i. ec A Sketch of 


the Literary Hiftory of Iceland. Containing a Catalogue of the 
Works, printed or in Manufcript, that have been compofed by the 
Writers of that Country, by HALDAN,EInart, Rector of the Col- 
lege of the Cathedral of Hola. 8vo. Copenhagen. 1777. 
Though feveral authors, more efpecially Harboe in his Danith 
Library, and Johnfen in his Ecclefiaftical Hiftory of Iceland, 
have enlarged upon the progrefs of learning in Iceland, and 
pointed out the merit of the writers it has produced, Mr, Er- 
waRi’s work ftill deferves a favourable reception. It contains 
information that is not to be found in any of the former ac- 
counts of this country, and the Author has drawn together, in 
afmall compafs, materials of confequence that are fcattered in 
a great number of volumes. ‘Tvhe ancient and modern Jan- 
guage of the Icelanders,—their poets before and after the refor- 
mation, —their hiftorians potterior to that period,—their natural 
philofophers, mathematicians, phyficians, and moralifts, their 
writers in political and rural ceconomy, their jurifts and theo- 
logians, are the fubjects treated in this work, in fix chapters. 
Each chapter is followed by a table, in which the authors are 
ranged alphabetically, according to their Chriftian names, as is 
ufual among the Icelanders. We find alfo in this table the 
principal circumftances of the life of each writer, the editions 
of his works, and fome anecdotes that are interefting and well 
) attelted, 

XVi. Difpenfatorium Pharmaceuticum, Se. i.e A Difpenfa- 
tory, compofed by the Order of the Duke of Brunfwick, and recom- 
mended to the Apothecaries of that Dutchy by the Supreme College of" 
Phyficians. 4to. Brunfwick. 1777. This work has acquired 
great reputation. 

XVII. Sammlung zur Arzney Wiffenfchaft, Naturgefchichte, 
Sc. ice. A Collection of Pieces relative to Medicine and Natural 
) Hifory, 8vo. Berlin. 1778. This is one of the moit va- 
| luable collections relative to the two {ciences mentioned in the 
title, that is come to our knowledge. [tis a kind of jours 
nal, which is publifhed periodically, in numbers, and is re- 
plete with curious and interefting articles, judicioufly felected 
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from the beft productions of modern times. It amounts ala 
ready to nine volumes. 

XVIII. The culture of bees is one of the moft agreeable and 
interefting branches ot rural induftry ; and this branch has been 
carried on of late years, in Germany, to high degrees of improve. 
ment. Mr.Scurracu (Secretary to the Electoral. Oeconomi- 
cal Society for the Culture of Bees in the Upper Lufatia) en. 
riched this branch of natural fcience with many new and im- 
portant difcoveries in his Natural Hiftory of the Queen of the Bees, 
which was publifhed feveral years ago. ‘I’his work excited the 
attention, and animated the zeal of many learned naturalifts, 
and the zeal for this branch of rural improvement has been 
lately carried fo far that aMr. Rrem, Royal ——— 
Bees (we hope only of the Silefian bees) has publifhed at Bref- 
Jaw, propofals for the erection of a company, with a fund for 
the education of thefe elegant infects. “The care of the hives is 
intrufted with perfons who are qualified by their knowledge and 
experience for this bufinefs, and the profits will be divided 
among the fubfcribers, who are to contribute annually four 
ducats to the fund. if we are not miftaken Mr. Riem is the 
author of two excellent anonymous treatifes, publifhed at Bref- 
law, fome months ago, under the following titles, Verbefferung 
des Bienenfiandes: i. e. Concerning the Improvement of Bee-hives— 
and Phyficalifch Occonom. Bienenbibliothek: 1 e. The Philofophical 
and Occonomical Bee Library. In the latter of thefe treatifes the 
Author paffles in review, with the {pirit and knowledge of a 
true connoifleur, aimoft all the confiderable treatifes concern- 
ing bees that have been publifhed in Saxony, Cleves, Silefia, 
the Palatinate, and Switzerland; and he has to judicioufly ex- 
tracted the quinteilence of thefe writings, in pafling judgment 
upon them, that even the moft curious reader need not perufe 
them for information, if the prefent work falls into his hands. 
The treatife of Galin, paftor of Bern, is the piece which our 
Author efteems moft, and he prefers it much before the works 
that have been publithed by Schirac and the Society of Upper- 
Lufatia. , 

XIX. Storia della Vita de Bianca Capello, &e. i.e. A Hii/- 
tory of the Life and tragical Death of Bianca Capello, a Venetran 
Damfel, afterwards Grand Duchefs of Tufcany. By Sig. DE 
Sans-Severino. 8vo. Berln. 1778. This remarkable 
ftory, which, by its interefting nature, and the affecting events 
it contains, deferved to he treated apart, is here well told, and 
is alfo preceded by a fummary of the hiftory of the houfe of 
Medicis, fo far down as Francis, Grand Duke of Tufcany, 
the hu{band of Bianca. 

XX. Materialen zur Ruffifchen Gefchichte, Se. i. Ma- 


terials for the Hiftory of Ruffia, from. the Death of. Peter the — 
a 
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Part the Firft. Beginning with the Year 1725, and ending 
with 1730. Enriched with Medals. We have here a well 
connected fummary of the moft important events that have hap- 
pended in the Ruffian empire, during the period above-men- 
tioned. This firft part is to be followed by three more, which 
will carry the work down to the year 1776. In an introduc- 
tion prefixed to the work, the Author, who is Profeffor 
Schmidt of Brunfwick, has given the great lines of the hiftory 
of Rufia, from Rurick to the death of Peter the Great, which 
contains a period of goo years. © 

XIX. Fr. Hernr. Wit. Martini Algemeine Gofchichte der 
Notur, &c. i.e. An Univerfal Diéticnary of Natural Hiftary, by 
M. Martini. PartiV. 8vo. 708 Pages, with Cuts. Bere 
lin and Stetin. 1778. ‘The great fuccefs which the Didtionary 
of M. Valmont de Baumarre, met with, and the improve- 
ments it has acquired in paffing through a variety of rival edi- 
tions, did not difcourage the late learned and ingenious M. 
MarTINI of Berlin from undertaking a work of the fame kind, 
in the German language; but he did not live to proceed far in 
the execution of this laborious defign, not even to finifh the fe- 
cond /etter of the alphabet. He was carried off the ftage of life 
and literature fome time ago, and is greatly regretted by the 
lovers of learning in general, and of natural hiftory in particu- 
lar. If the work be continued on the fame plan and fcale, with 
refpect to the extent of each article, which were followed by 
Martini, it will be very voluminous; for the article Auge 
(or eye) in this fourth part, occupies, alone, 702 pages. We 
are informed that Mr. GEorGE Forster, who failed round 
the world with Captain Cook, and publifhed an account of that 
voyage, is to continue this work. It is to be hoped that when 
he comes to the article OURANG-OUTANG, he will not infert 
in it the fcandalous and malignant note, which he inconfide- 
rately placed in the part of his work where he fpeaks of that 
animal. This note congains the moft unjuft and illiberal af- 
perfions on the able and induftrious naturalift+, who is Di- 
rector of the Cabinet of Natural Hiftory of his Serene Highnefs 
the Prince of Orange, and who, befides the efteem due to his 
moral character, has acquired a well deferved reputation by the 
intelligence and capacity he has difcovered in the arrangement 
and improvement of that excellent collection. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUR A 
Fr DECEMBER, 1798, : 
ANTIQUITIES, 


Art. 9. An Account of fome remarkable Ancient Ruins lately di 
covered tn the Highlands, Fc. in a Series of Letters to G.C.M Ej 
- ‘ 














By John Williams, Mineral Engineer. vo, 2s. Cadell. 1777 H 
‘T* E anctent remains here brought to the knowledge of the pr 
public, appear to be umiques in their kind, being nething le{s pa 
than the ruins ot walls, the {tones compoling which have not been €o 
united together by mortar, or any other cement, but feem evidently wr 
to have been, by fome unknown procefs, melted down into one mafs Be 
by means of a heat fufficient to vitrify and unite them. Each of the | fo 
vitrified forts (for fuch thefe ruins are fuppofed to have been) that wh 
the Author has yet feen, is fituated on the top of a hiil, and confitts 7 
of a circular, or oval vitrified wall, furrounding a level area, of gi 
greater or lefsextent. Where the ttones have not been perfectly run | of 
to glafs, they are found neverthelefs to be entirely coated with vitri- we 
fied matter. ‘The ftone, of which thefe walls have generally been thr 
compofed, is that called the plumb-pudding ftone, which is eajily tha 
run down with a ftrong fire. 
In a letter to Lord Kaims, the Author obferves, that fince this the 
account was written, he has feen and heard of many fimilar ruins, in jog 
many corners of Scotland, but chiefly in the Highlands and Ifes. arti 
His Lordfhip, in anfwer, ‘ gives him leave to fay to the world, that prii 
he has long known him to be an honeft man, whofe veracity may be cuff 
depended upon ;’ and adds his opinion, that ‘ his difcovery of build. o 
ings being cemented by meansof fire, is a curious faét, that ought adi 
to make a figure in the hittory of arts ;’°—and that the vitrified forts I 
muft have been erected before mortar was known. in Scotland ; and fron 
afford a notable inftance of the extraordinary fhifts people were re- feco 
duced to in the infancy of arts. He thinks too, that the burnt ftones thir 
which have been found in Scotland, and which have been confidered 
by fevéral ingenious Naturalifts as evidences of ancient volcanos in Art 
that country, are nothing more than the ruins of the vitrified forts in 
difcovered by the Author. a 
In one of his letters, Mr, Williams throws out fome hints with M 
refpeét to the manner in which the ancient inhabitants might poflibly | &B 
conftruct, or, if we may ufe the term, caf thefe fingular walls. But , . 
we mutt refer our inquifitive readers to the pamphlet itfelf; only ob- T 
ferving, that he fuppofes they might raife two parallel dykes of earth math 
or turf, inclofing a {pace equal in width to the thicknefs of the in- his ¢ 
tended wall; and that in this groove, or mould, were placed the | crepi 
fuel and the materials that were to be vitrified. Dr. Black, ina let- the f 
ter to the Author, feems inclined to adopt this idea; and adds, that inftry 
s Scotland contains abundance of thofe kinds of ftone that can be cuted 
\ Pmelted or foftened by fire, to fuch a degree. as to be made‘to cohere he ha 
» 4° sogether; and as the greater part of the country was anciently over | prove 
/° grown with wood, it‘is eafy to underftand how thofe who erected In 
thefe works got the materials neceflary for their purpofes, ZB tatk ¢ 
is prove 
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PHILOSOPHICAL, 


Art. 10. Sonorum Doétrina Rationalis  Experimentalis, Se. 
Cui praemittitur Difquifitio de dere et Modificationibus Atmofphere : 
AuGtore Gulielmo Hales, A.M. Col. S.T. Dublin. Socio. 4to 
6 S. Wallis. 1778. 

In this little tra&t, the ‘ Studtorum Primitiea’ of the Author—Mr. 
Hales has colleéted, and arranged in a kind of elementary form, the 
principal affections of found generally confidered, and without any 

rticular reference to mufic; and the principal properties of the air, 
confidered asits vehicle. ‘The Author every where refers to the betft 
writers on the fubject; particularly Newton, Mu/chenbroeck, Euler, 

Bouguer, Sauveur, De Luc, Ye. The moft original part of the per- 

formance perhaps is, the Author’s chapter on the aerial pulfes ; 

where he undertakes to explain the difficulties attending the New- 
tonian doctrine on that fubje&t. In the two laft pages, likewife, is 
given an account, communicated by the Rev. Mr. Philip Skelton, 

1 of an unufual and wonderful ‘ echo,’ at Lifburn, in the county of Az- 

trim; which not only repeats a verfe * of ten or more fyllables’ 

three times, but repeats them in a different mea/ure, or time, from 
thatin which they were pronounced. 

After defcribing the /oca/ circumftances, and the firft regular echo, 
the Author, or rather his correfpondent, adds—* Paulo pof?, iterata 
| loquela ex adium fecunda ferie incipit, et omnes’ (/yllabas, f. c.) * fecunds 

articulatim reclamatit; fed plu{quam duplo temporis intervallo a 
prima fyllaba ad ultimam, & quafi cunctabunda. His binis reper- 
cuffionibus finitis, echo, utpote hic quam alibi loquacior, longe prolixiore 
 aliquantulum fubmiffiore fono, F ut ita dicam, affeGato, ex tertio 
adium pariete, omnibus iifdem fyllabis tibi tertid refpondebit,’ 

It may be proper to add, that the firft wall, or line of buildings, 
from which the echo proceeds, is diftant about 70 or 80 feet from the 
fecond, and that this laft is at about double that diftance from the 
third. 








MATHEMATICS, BP... 
Art.11. 4 Defeription of the Lines drawn on Gunter’s Scale, as 
improved by Mr. John Robertfon, late Librarian of the Royal Seciety ; 
and executed by Mefrs. Nairne and Blunt, Mathematical Inftrument 
Makers, Cornhill, with their Ue and Application to PraGice, &Se. 
} By William Mountain, F.R.S. &c. 8vo. 15. 6d, Nairne. 
1778. 
The late worthy and ingenious Mr, Robertfon, well known to the 
mathematical world by his ufeful publications, had, not long before 
his death, undertaken to infpeét, and to correct the errors that had 
crept into Guater’s Scale, through length of time, and negligence in 
the fabrication. The new lines propofed by him to be added to the 
intrument, together with other improvements, were accurately exe- 
cuted under his own infpection, by Mefirs. Nairne and Blunt; and 
he had begun to compofe a defcription of the fcale, in its now ime 
proved ftate, when he was interrupted by death | 
In the prefent performance, Mr. Mountainf has completed the Q 
tak commenced by his deceafed friend. He firft defcribes the ims 
| proved inftrument, which is made 30 inches long, and two inches 


broad ; 
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broad; one face of which is appropriated to the zatural number; . 
and the other contains the logarithmic {cales, confilting of 12 fines. 
three of which are drawn on a fliding piece. He then fhews, by 
numerous examples, the various and extenfive ofes of this inftrument: 
by which, either with or without the compafés, queltions or pro. 
blems may be expeditioufly folved in every cafe where a Proportion 
is neceflary avd can be obtained; and which even in the more nice 
and difficult cafes, mav at leait perform the office of a checque on the 
other more accurate and more operofe modes of working. 

The Acthor’s inftractions and examples of problems folved by this 
feale, chiefly refpect navigation and afttonomy. With regard to the 
mechanical and literary merits of the {cale and this explanation of 
its ufes; we need not add any thing further than that the plan of the 
inftrument has been examined and approved by the Commiftioners of 
the Board of Longitude, and that its ufes are fatisfaorily defcribed 
and exemplified in this publication. 

MrscELLANEOUS, 


Art. 12. 4 Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of Sandwich, 
&ce. From George Forfter, F R.5. 4to. 1s. Robinfon. 1778, 
If felf-love has not blinded the writer of this letter, and mifled 

him with refpect to the facts ftated in it, and his mode of repre- 

fenting and accounting for them ; he and his father feem to have fuffered 
hard treatment. ‘ We have been,’ he fays, * moft wantonly op- 
prefiled, and are now undone, without the fmalleft offence on our part. 

At the awful moment of public calamity, the misfortunes of a fingle 

devoted family may perhaps not be noticed; but the exiftence of 

that family is fo dreadfully precarious, that they muft run all 
hazards to be heard, If the caufe of the oppreficd ever merited the 
attention of men who have it in their power to check the oppreffors, 
it muft be when friendlefs foreigners, trutting folely to the promifed 
rewards of their affiduous labour, are cruelly deceived, arbitrarily 
deprived of their due, and robbed. of the means of miniftering to 
the*wants of feveral helplefs individuals, who depend on them for 
fu pport.’ 

The letter writter proceeds to ftate the promifes and profpects, in 
confequence of which his father was induced to undertake his late 
voyage round the world, and the expences, loflés, and oppretlions, 
to which he has fince been expofed. The moft material circum- 
ftances refpecting the Author's caufes of complaint are collected, and 
condenfed, in two affidavits, fworn in the Court of King’s Bench. 
We cannot undertake, however, to abridge his complicated account 
of promifes and won performances ; and fhall only detach thé follow- 
Mg inflated fe from the mafs, which occurs in the Author’s detail 

expences; which had been fo great, as nearly to annihilate the 
whole of the Parliamentary grant of 40001. by the time he returned 
from the voyage. 

‘ At the-defire,” fays the Author, * of Mr. Barrington, (who had 
negociated the terms of Dr, Forfter’s appointment) we ufed every 
pofliile means to colle& in the Soath Seas, and purchafed at the 
Cape of Good Hope, a number of living animals, which we had the 


honour to prefent to her Majefty, immediately after our a 
is 
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This expence, together with the price of a large collection of dried 
gins of animals, which we bought at the Cape, and gave to the 


yblic, by fending them to the Britith Mufeum, amounted to more 


} than 2501.’—* I have already obferved,’ he fays afterwards, * that 
we had the honour of prefenting a valuable colletion of live animals 
to her Majefty, which was moft — accepted. I have ob- 
- too, that the King permitte 


us to dedicate to him our work, 
athe plants of the South Sea Iflands, which we had the honour to 
prefent at the levee, in November 1775. It is a thing unheard of 


} amongtt civilized nations, that a fovereign fhould receive prefents, 
yithout returning fomething more fubitantiakthan thanks for them 3 
ind it would have been incompatible with the dignity and honour of 


Queen, if fhe had received a prefent of the value of 2001. from a 
rman, without intending to make him ample amends.’—So much 
for the faét:—what follows is the Author’s farmife ;—how juft we 
know not. , 
‘Fortunately, ‘ the Author adds, ‘ I have now in my hands a 
ktter from a gentleman, to whom the Queen did the honour to {peak 
m this fubjett, in fuch terms as do complete juitice to her charaéter. 


1 She was certainly of opinion, my friend writes, that my father’s 


prefents deferved a retribution; and repeatedly exprefied a defire of 
warding him. What thea could operate fo ftrongly, my Lord, 
wainft thefe gracious difpofitions, as to prevent their having taken 
fect to this moment? Ic is not to be doubted, that you have mif- 










\rprefented us to her Majefty, as wellas to the King ;—who refufed, 


veare told afterwards, even to /ee the drawings of curious objeéts of 
ural hiftory, which they had, by Mr. B’s direétion, employed a 
ilful painter to copy and fnith with the utmolt care, at the heavy 
pence of an hundred guineas, in order to their being laid before 
tis Majefty ; but which {ill remain upon their hands.’ 

Of the merits of this caufe we cannot pretend to judge, on the 


ju parte, though feemingly weighty, evidence of the prefent com- 


jlanant. We can only exprefs our pity for the diftrefs, however oc- 
dioned, that produced or provoked this remonftrance; and add 
wrwifhes, that the liberality, if not the juftice, of thofe concerned, 
nay be excited to relieve ic. B ee 
\it. 13. Narciffus; or, the Young Man’s entertaining Mirror : 
} Containing a humourous Defcanf on Manners; delivered in a 
plain and familiar Stile, fhewing him, a genteel, eafy, and decent 
Carriage and Behaviour, from Infancy to Yéars of Maturity, ac- 
} cording to the Sentiments and Practice of all well-bred Perfons, 
whether at Church, at Table ; at Home, or Ab-oad; in company 
} with Superiors, Equals, or Inferiors; in Action, Converfation, 
Poetry, Mufic, Dancing, Fencing, and all Kinds of genteel Ac- 
complifhments and polite Addrefs: Varioufly interfperfed with 
Spanith Proverbs, applicable to the Subject. T'aken from the 
| Spanith Galeteo of Don Lucas Gracian de Antifco, and adapted 
}'0 the Manners of the Britifh Nation. By Charles Wifeman, 
N.P,S.T. s2mo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Bew. 1778. 
We do not underftand what Mr. Wifeman (if fuch a man there 
*) means by an bumourcus defcant, We {ee very little humour in 
grave, preceptive perfosmance ; which is equally innocent and 
Riv. Dec, 1778. Hh dull. 
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dull. The rules, however, which are here laid down, though they 
may feem mean and trifling, becaufe they are obvious, and jn 
general currency, may be ufeful to thofe who need: the infraGion 
of books, with regard to moral deportment, and decency in be. 
haviour and converfation.—But Lord Chefterfield would not have 
admitted fo home-fpun a performance *, as Mr. Wifeman’s tranfla- 
tion, into his polite fytem, or feheol of thé Graces. 

Art. 14. Notes onthe Tragedies of Aifchylus. 4to. 80 Pages} 

Dodiley. 
We are here happy to find that the amiable and ingenious lady +, 
to whom -thefe notes aré infcribed, concurred with-us in thinking, 
that fome illuttrations of the original author were abfolately requifite 
for the information of the Englifh reader. At her inftigation, it 
feems, the prefent annotations were written, and, as we are told, 
they are printed and-diftributed--at her expence ; a fpecies of libera- 

Jity that does her infinite honour. The Commentator, however, 

feems to have fubmitted to the tafk with fome degree of teluance, 

and while he has in general, difcharged it rather too drily and ftiffy, 
has at the. fame time contrived occafionally, to debafe his flyle with 
low expreflions, and to interlard it with familtar French” phirafes. 

Obfervations on Aifchylus might have included many remarks on 

the ancient and modern drama, infinitely more entertaining and 

inftrudtive, than adjufting the difference between Meffrs. Pauw and 

Heath, 'Thefe notes, however, fuch as they are, will be of fome 

ufe, to the unlearned reader, if he will but have patience enough to 

glean from the mafs of Greek and French, the inftruction conyeyed 
in them. 

Art. 15. 4 Defcription of Brighthelmfton and the adjacent Country ; 
or the New Guide for Ladies and Gentlemen, reforting to that 
Place of Health and Amufement. 12mo. 13. 6d. Fielding, 
&e. 

No place fo delightful and falutary as Brighthelmfton. 
' | BriGHTHELMSTON Guips. 
No place fo delightful and falutary as Margate. 
Marcate GuIbe, 
. 4]. No place fo delightful and falutary as Scarborough. 
ScaRBOROUGH GUIDE. 
No place fo delightful and falutary as Bath. 
Batu Guiper, 
- No place fo delightful and falutary as Tunbridge. 
TungripGce GuipDE, 
Nae place fae Aweet as Edinborough. 
aa A ~  ScoTcHMan’s GUIDE. 





* By the antiquated and vulgar ftyle, we have been almoft led to 
fufpeét that the tranflation was made toward the latter end of the laf 
century, and that itis an old book reprinted. 

+. Mrs. Montagu. 
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Art. 16. Letter: from an Officer of the Naval Army of France, 
to the Hon, Admiral Keppel. ‘Dated on board a Freach Squa- 
dron off Ufhant, goth of Auguft 1778. With an engraved Plan 
of the Principal Evolutions of the Fleets, in the Engagement off 
Uthant. T'ranflated from the original*, prinved at Brefs With 
fome Notes. 8vo. 18. Johnfon: 

_ This lively difputant, who affumes the charatter of a fea-officer of 

5 France, and may poflibly de what he afimes, contends for the 
honour of his countrymen, who, he maintains, were victorious over 
the Englith fleet, in the memorable engagement of July 27, 17758. 
We cannot pretend to enter into the merits ofthis caufe ; but one thing 
is clear, that this Author has it— all to mothing,—upon paper. His 
letter confifts of rather a flippant commentary. upon Mr. Keppel’s 
letter, as publifhed in our Gazette Extraordinary; which he pleaf-. 
antly affects to fuppofe, could not-have been written by the Admiral, 
but by fome.unknown hand, who has made free with his name, 
and injured his reputation, by the fallacious and contradi€tory nar- 
rative given im that Gazette.—The copper-plate reprefentation of 
. | the principal evolutions of the two fleets, if the manauvres are 
as faithfully as they feem diftinétly delineated, will ferve toilluftrate, 
and perhaps determine the difpute,—But the officers and fatlors who 
| were prefent-inthe-action, would be the beft critics on this critique. 

Art. 17. M. T. Cicero’s Cato Major, or Difcourfe on Old 

Age. With explanatory Notes. by Benjamin Franklin, LL. D.- 

8vo. 28. Philadelphia printed, London re-printed, for Field- 

ing and Walker. 1778. 

This is a new edition of Mr. Logan’s tranflation of Cicero De 
SeneGute, firft printed at Philadelphia, in the year 1744. ‘he book 
is well known, two editions of it having, formerly, ir we miftake 
not, been printed in London, one by S. Aultin, the other by J. 
. Whitton. We have alfo feen a Glafgow edition, in 1zmo, by Urie, 

\ ini7st. But in none of thefe (to the belt of owt memory) was the 

yee" of Benjamin Franklin mentioned, as the tranflator of the work, 

though he might, for aught we know, have been the Printer of the 
frit imprefhon:. What. authority the prefent Editor hath for the. 
) omiflion of Mr, Logan’s name, which flood, at length+, in the 
preface to the original 4to edition, and for fubftiruting that of Dr. 
F. we know not. Perhaps it was thought that all-advantages were 
| tobe taken in war; and that, efpecially with regard to an Amé- 
| fican rebel, nothing could be deemed unfair. Or, which is a con- 
jeture equally probable, it was perhaps judged, that the namé of 
FrankiLin wasa better founding (i.e. a better /elling) name than : 
that of Logam :—taking into confideration, likewife, the high diterary 
reputation, of the gentleman who figures f here in the new character 








ea 








* The French is printed with the tranflation, We can, with 
, Certainty, pronounce nothing, as to authenticity. 
+ The words of the preface are, * This ‘verfion of Cicero’s traé 
De Sene@ute, was made ten years fince, by the honourable and learn- 
ed Mr. Logan, of this city,'—Ph:/adelphia. 
t This may be faid in a double view; for the Editor has given 
te a pretty good engraving of the Dottor, by way of frontifpiece. 
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of a tranflator. Poflibly, however, the Do‘lor was the author of 

the short preface to the firft edition: The concluding paragraph of 

which feems to partake fomewhat of his manner and fpirit. It is as 
follows : 

* I fthall add to thefe few lines my hearty with, that this firt 
tranflation of a claffic, in this weftern world, may be followed with 
many others, performed with equal judgment and fuccefs ; and be 
an happy omen, that Philadelphia fhall become the feat of the Ame- 
rican mufes.’ 

At to the merit of the tranflation, it certainly will not bear to ftand 
in any degree of competition with that elegant verfion, which has lately 
been given us by the very ingenious Mr. Melmoth, the tranflator of 
Pliny’s and Cicero’s Letters ; and the writer of thofe admired epiftles, 

ublifhed under the aflumed name of Sir Thomas Fitzofborne.— 

he numerous and ample sotes, however, which accompany Mr, 

Logan’s tranflation, may, probably, render that work peculiarly ac- 

ceptable to thofe who have not a very extenfive acquaintance with 

the Roman hiftory, or who are not intimately converfant with the 

Latin language. 

*.* On farther recollection, we have fome idea that the edition 
fold by Mr. Whifton, as above mentioned, was not printed in 
London, but imported from America; but the circumftance is not 
material, 

Art. 18. The School Advocate: being an humble Attempt to 
clear thofe Seminaries from unjuft Afperfions, and proving their 
Superiority over every other Mode of juvenile Inftruétion. To 
. which is added, an Addrefs to Youth, while purfuing a Courfe of 
Study; and on their Condué& after leaving School. By W. 
Weatherall. tzmo. 1s. Keeble. 1773. 

This pamphlet is dedicated to Mr. Bettefworth, matter of the Aca- 
demy in Quaker’s buildings, Weft Smithfield. It feems to be well 
intended; it contains fome proper obfervations and good advice; 
but nothing that fhould greatly recommend it to the public notice. 

| RAMATIC. 

Art. 19. The Lady of the Manor, a Comic Opera: as it is 
performed at the Theatre Royal in Covent Garden. Written by 
Dr. Kenrick. The Songs fet to Mufic by Mr. Hook.  8vo. 
1s. 6 d. Dilly, &c. 

This occafonal Dramatift being a profefional Reviewer, we fhall, 
in this inftance, confirm the charge often urged againft us, and leave 
the Author to give an account of his own performance, as well as 
the reader to make his own comment on that account: 

‘© The outline of the following Opera (written about ten years 
ago, by way of relaxation from feverer ftudies) was taken from the 
Country Lafes of Mr. Charles Fobnfon, particularly the pleafing and 
romantic epifode, borrowed from the Cu/fom of the Country of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher. . 

‘ The Author, in accommodating his plan to the prefent tafte, 
was led, of courfe, to reject the revolting abfurdity of fuppofing the 
cuftom in queftion ftill to fubfitt. 


* The 
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‘The confiderable alterations: and additions, alfo, which he 

: found it expedient to make, both in the plot and dialogue, have fo 

much diverfified the whole, that it has been as ¢ru/y as ill-naturedly 

obferved, ‘* the piece refembles a coat, ftolen a fecond time from a 

thief, fo metamorphofed, that the very taylor, who firft cut it out 

would not know the handy-work of his own fhears.” 

| ‘ It is no wonder that, in this age of origizality, fo many fruly- 

original critics, who never play at rob-thief themfelves, fhould fufii- 

ciently rally him on fo artful and complete a transformation, He 

‘4 cannot help thinking, however, that thefe very hone? gentlemen are 
"a little unreafonable in expecting him to do fuch great things merely 
for his amu/ement, as are done by thofe who make play-writing their 
ferious occupation. 

‘ If, therefore, this opera hath hitherto met with an approbation * 
as general as even the beit of their moft elaborate productions ; the 
author cannot but impute it to the excellent acting of the theatrical 
performers, and the elegant tafte of the muScal compofer.’ 

Art. 20. Annette and Lubin; a Comic Opera, in one A&. As 
performed at the Theatre-Royal in Covent-Garden. 8vo, 6d. 
Kearfly. 1778. 

What was faid of Rofe and Colin, and the Wives Revenged t, is 
equally applicable to this performance. 

Art. 21. The Invafion; or Trip to Brighthelmftone.. A Farce 
of two Aés. As performed, with univerfal applaufe, at the 
Theatre-Royal in Covent-Garden. Written by F. Pilon. 8vo. 
1s. Kearfly. 1778. 

An attempt to make us laugh on a very ferious fubje&t. The 
piece, however, taken merely as a farce, mutt be allowed to contain 
much drollery. The fcenes of the mock-dentift, and burlefque 

review, are particularly ludicrous. 

ArT MILITARY. 

Art. 22. 4 Military Diétionary, explaining and defcribing the 

technical Terms, Phrafes, Works, and Machines ufed in the 

.* Science of War; embellifhed with Copper-plates of all the com- 

id mon Works ufed in Military Architecture, as well as the Utenfils 

employed in Attacks and Defence ; with an Introduétion to Forti- 

fication, 1z2mo. 3:8. Robinfon, &c. 1778. 

There have been various compilements of this kind, on the fame 
fubje&t ;—if the prefent contains any very confiderable improve- 
ments, they have efcaped our notice. The introduction to fortifica- 

. tion is taken, with due acknowledgement, from Marthal Saxe. 

AFFairs of the East-Inp1a Company. 

Art. 23. An Addrefs to the Proprietors of Eaft India Stock. In 
confequence of the Errors and Miftakes, in fome late Publications 
relative to their Shipping. 8vo. 2s. Nourfe. 1778. 

Several publications on this fubjeét have lately paffed through our 
hands; but where different calculations are oppofed to each other, 

















. * * If it afford any confolation to the profeflional dramatifts, who 
envy him this approbation, they may reft fatisfied, he is by no means 
difpofed even to amufe himfelt any more the fame way.’ 

t Vide dramatic articles for OGober lat. 
Hh 3 formed 
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formed on data that require, in order to comprehend them, an inti- 
mate knowledge of fhipbuilding, ftowage, and of the Company’s 
private affairs; the verdiét mult remain with thofe who are interefted 
with the ttudy. This much may, however, be prefumed, that the 
frequent and loud complaints of abufes in the thipping-departments, 
cannot be without fome caufe; and that the invettigations they have 
produced, will unfold a fyftem hitherto very little underftood, and 
of courfe terminate in fome degree of reformation. The prefent 
pamphlet is in favour of the ufual mode of hiring thips by freight. ° 


PoLITICAL. N. 


Art. 24. A full Inveftigation of the political Negociation between 
the late Lord Chatham and Lord Bure,~in which the Charges ex- 
hibited againit Lord B. in various publications, are fully confuted, 
and the following Propofition indifputably eftablithhed, viz that 
the late Earl of Chatham did not only court a political Negocia- 
tion with the Earl of Bute, but gave all the Overtures fuppofed to 
have been fent him, his hearty Approbation and Acceptance, 
4to. 1s. Fielding. 
About it, Goddefs! and about it. 
Art. 25. dn Examination into the Conduct of the prefent Admini- 
Jfiration, from the Year 1774, to the Year 1778. Anda Plan of 

Accommodation with America. By a Member of Parliament. 8vo. 

1s. 6d. Almon. : 

This Writer’s condemnation of minifterial meafures, may claim 

‘the greater attention, as he does not appear to be confederated with 
the prefent cppofition-party. 
* His {cheme for raifing troops by a certain parifh quota, is a good 
- hint. 

His remark on the unconflitutional mode of previou/ly obtaining 
minifierial fecurity, by parliamentary fan&ion, points to a matter of 
the higheit importance to the ftate; for what parliamentary cenfure of 

the mifconduct of minifters, can be expected, after their plans have 
been approved in parliament? by which means a meafure of the mi- 
nilter’s becomes the meafure of the legiflatare, 

His idea that a change of fyitem ought ever to be attended with 2 
charge of minifters, deferves attention. His obfervations-on this 
head are new, and feem to be founded in good policy. 

His propofal for topping the American war, (without acquiefcing, 
nominally, in the mdependency of the United States) in order to 
employ the whole ftrcngth and refources of this country. againit 
France, is the bafis of his plan for an accommodation with the re- 
volted calonies. France being fubdued,—of which no doubt 1s 
made,—the Americans (our Author concludes), will naturally prepo/s 
fuch terms of union with us, as we may accept, without departing 
from our-natural dignity, or intereft.—Thefe future terms are :pre- 
dicted and ftated, by our Author, and we really think that they would 
prove equally flattering to the ambition of America, and fubfervient 
to the permanent welfare of Great Britain. 

One confequence, however, of his fcheme for withdrawing the 
troops from America, feems to have efcaped the Author’s forelight. 
He has, indeed, been fully aware of, perhaps, moit of the objections 
that can be made to his propofal, bat it does not appear that a 
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dy reflected on the great probability, not to fay certatnty, that the 


Tevolters would, inftantly, on finding themfelves freed from the op- 
ition of a royal army, attack and conquer the loyal provinces of 
Florida, Canada, and Nova Scotia. And would nof this fingle cir- 

comftance effeSually overtarn the whole fyftem here recommended t 

the public? 

[n fine, we fee not how it can, in any view, be deemed advifeable 
(o withdraw the troops from America, without fuch a-previous con- 
vention with the Congrefs, as may be thought a proper fecurity for 
our remaining colonies in that part of the world. 

Art. 26. A Letter to the People of America, lately printed at 
New York; now republifhed by an American, With a Pojifript, 
by the Editor. Addreiled to Sir W H——. 8vo. 18. 6d. 
Becket. 1778. 

The Aurhor earneftly admonithes and exhorts the revolted Ameri- 
cans to make it up with us; endeavouring to convince them, by every 
popular argument, that nothing but immediate reconciliation can fave 
them from deftruction, 

The Poffcript may be confidered as an home-thruft at the Iate com- 
mander in chief of the Britith forces in America; but is it not ungé- 
nerous to prejudice the minds of the people againit a man who expedts 
a legal inquiry into his conduct? The Editor anfwers this quelftion, 
in Order to vindicate Ais own conduG, and prove Sir W. H. to be fair 
game, as he politely exprefle. 11; but for particulars we refer to the 
pamphlet. 

Art. 27. The Public Welfare: or, an infallible Method of paying 

. off the National Debt of England; affording a perpetual Supply 
for every exigence of Government, without levying any Tax; 
and rendering Men as happy as Riches can make them. Humbly 
addreffed to both Houfes of Parliament. By M. D——z, 8vo. 
is. Hookham. 1778. 3 
This pamphlet feems to be the prodution of a well meaning, but 

miftaken writer, and the apparent warmth and goodnefs of his heart 
will, with us at leaft, make fome atonement for the defects of his 
performance, He who has been at the trouble of making the labori- 
ous calculations on which this pian is founded, will not expeé us to 
follow him through the whole, or even the greater part of them. It 
mult be in the more eafy and obvious parts of thofe computations 
that we can attend him; and if he has ftumbled here, may we not 
with fome reafon conclude, that he may have done fo in thofe which 
are more troubiefome and intricate; efpecially when the conclufions 
point toward fuch extraordinary objects? 

The Author’s plan is this: banks are to be erected by the ftate in 
all the capital cities of England, to which individuals may fubfcribe 
fuch fums of money as they think proper; the money thus fubfcribed, 
is to be the property of government for twenty years, after which 
time the fubfcribers are to receive 30 per cent. per ann. for it, dure 
ing the life of any perfon whom they may think proper to nomi- 
nate; but if that nominee die before the expiration of the {aid twenty 
years, the whole fum fubfcribed, 1s to be the property of the ftate for 
ever, This agreement is to be fubject, neverthelefs, to this condition, 
that-if any fubfcriber fhall, at the end of ten years, find himfeif re- 
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duced to the neceflity of doing it, he may demand 2 } per cent. intereg 
for his money for the ten years then elapfed, and have the power of 
afligning the principal over to another perfon, who is then to fet out 
on the originat terms that he himfelf did, viz. of receiving 30 per 
cent per ann, after the expiration of twenty years from the date of the 
affignment, during the life of his nominee, if that nominee fhould 
furvive the faid term of twenty years. The ftate banks are to make 
what advantage they can of the money which is fubfcribed, while it 
remains in their hands, and which Mr. D——z, calculates at 8 per 
cent. per ann. compound interelt, and he recommends this {cheme to 
the ftate, as an infallible way of paying off the national debt, and 
providing for all future contingencies. ‘To the public it is alfo re- 
commended as a moft excellent mode of providing for daughters and 
‘other younger children; or the children of fuch perfons as may die 
and leave them otherwife in narrow circumftances. 

Mr. D——.z fuppofes, that out of one hundred perfons who may 
fubfcribe to the lban which he recommends, fixty will die in twenty 
years; and therefore government would have only to pay annuities to 

: the remaining forty for life: he adds that this fuppofition is according 
to the calculations of Halley, Graunt, Kerfboom, Simpfon, &e, &e. 
Of thefe we have before us the tables of Halley and Simpfon, the 
former founded on the Breflaw bills of mortality, the latter on thofe 
of London. 

We have alfo in view the tables deduced by the truly ingenious and 
learned Dr. Price, from the Northampton and Norwich bills. Ac- 
cording to Halley, if fix hundred and fixty one perfons be living at 
ten years of age, there will be living out of them five hundred and 
thirty one at the age of thirty; that is, one hundred and thirty will 
die out of fix hundred and fixty one, or fomewhat lefs than twenty 
out of one hundred. According to Mr. Simpfon, one hundred and 
nine will die out of four hundred and ten between thofe two ages, or 
fomewhat more than twenty fix out of one hundred. By purfuing 
the fame fteps it will appear, that according to the Northampton 
bills, fomewhat lefs than twenty four will die out of one hundred ; 
and fomewhat more than twenty two, according to thofe of Norwich: 
the mean of thefe two being twenty three out of one hundred, may 
properly enough be taken as the probability of life throughout all 
England between thefe two ages ; the greater degree of longevity in 
the country villages, being in fome meafure compenfated by the 
greater degree of mortality in the city of London, above what it is 
in thofe two towns. Hence it appears, that at the expiration of 
twenty years, the ftate would have feventy feven annuitants to pay, 
inftead of forty, as our Author fuppofés —~nearly double the num- 
ber! It is true, if we were to take an interval of twenty years, from 
any other period of life, confiderably diilant from this, the difference 
between us would have been lefs; but we chofe this becaufe it is one 
of our Author’s own examples, and becaufe.it is the age which moft 
people will without doubt adopt,—and with reafon, 

We have moreover two or three other objections to our Author’s 
plan, none of which are amongft thofe which he has attempted to 
obviate. . 

Firh, 
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Firft, We are fo far from viewing his fcheme in the very favourable 
fight in which he himfelf views it, that we think, the adopting it 
would be fatal to this country, in particular, by the tendency it would 
have towards damping that fpirit of commerce and improvement in 
arts, which alone can render a nation permanently great, What the 
Author means by faying that this plan prefents us with an open- 
ing for anew branch of commerce, we cannot conceive. Does he 
not know that it is impoflible for two men to traffic together, where 
money alone is the commolity, without one lofing as much as the 
other gains? Commerce would be no longer profitable, if its object 
were not fuch articles as form the neceffaries, conveniencies, or 
luxuries of life, and are therefore confumable; and that money can no 
otherwife be confidered as an article of traffic, than as a neceflary 
medium in commercial dealing; gamblers and fharpers are out of the 

ueftion. ) 

4 Secondly, We cannot conceive how thofe flate banks are to make 
8 per cent. compound intereft on the original ftock fubfcribed, as our 
Author computes on, (p. 8.) even in the prefent flourifhing-ftate of 
trade; much lefs will they be able to do fo after it is cramped and 
diminifhed by providing for fo many perfons another way, who before 
had no other refource to fly to. 

Many other objections might be urged againft this fcheme, but 
we apprehend the above will be fufficient to induce the difcerning 


reader to difapprove it. 
POETICAL. Wa 


Art. 28. 4 Supplement to the Court of Adultery, addreffed to a 
Maid of Honour. 4to.- 18s. Smith. 

Another ‘ fucker from that rank hot-houfe plant Tse Diaboliad ;’ 
Vid. Review for July laft, p. 72, Art. 25. The Author now ven- 
tures to elevate his fcandal to the heights of royalty. 

Art. 29. An Elegiac Poem, on the Death of the Rev. Mr. A. 
M. Toplady, A.B. By John Fellows, Author of Grace Triumph- 
ant, &c. 8vo. Od. Mathews. 

Baim for thofe who are zealous for the doctrines of Free Grace, 
&c. And Wormwoop for the Arminians. 

Art. 30. An Elegy on the Death of Mr. Toplady. By T. W. 

8vo. 6d. Mathews, &c. 

More éalm, and more wormwood. 

Art. 31. The Second Part of Warley, a Satire; containing a cu- 
rious Detail of the Operations of the Grand Army during the 
Royal Review: And interfperfed with a Variety of frefh Charac- 
ters. Addreffed to the firft Artift in Eutope. 4to. 18, 6d. 
Brown. 

No—not Anfty * !—It cannot be.—He has more delicacy. The 
rough ridicule of the Warley -fatirift really deferves reproof for its ge- 
neral groffnefs. But the Author has fnatched the rod from the cri- 
tic’s hand, and very properly applied it to his own——He would 
himfelf, perhaps, clofe the fentence with the coarfeft word that can 
here be underftood: and to his choice we leave it. The lines, how- 
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ever, have humour, as hath the whole poem, from which we borrow 


them.—The Satiritt fuppofes himfelf thus rebuffed by the Great 4r}. 


if +, with whom he had, in fome preceding lines, invited himfelf 
to dine: 
‘¢ Thou bye-blow of Pheebus, whofe fore-head of brafs is 
Who haft plean’d from its fummit the fcam of Parnaffas ; ‘ 
Who thy favoury hodge-podge of dog’sel haft hath’d up, 
In the p-{s pot of Pindus, or Helicon wath-tub f ; 
To whom crazy Lucian Jove’s privy unlocks, 
Whom the Mufes have Japt in the tails of their fmocks; 
Whom Reviewers fhall growl at, and critics fhall cenfure ; 
No fuch pennylefs varlets with me foul a trencher,” 

A good dinner, however, will be the fmalleit return that Sir 
Jothua can make for the liberal praiie beftowed on him, in the con. 
clafion cf this poem, 

Art. 32. The Enraptur’d Swain; a Paftoral Poem. 4to. 1s. 6d, 
Wilkie, &c. 

We have lately commended feveral rhiming gentlemen to the bal- 
Jad-printer in Stone-cutter-ftreet ; were it not for the apprehenfion 
that the honeft manufatturer of ditties and garlands may be over- 
ttocked with hands, this exraptured fwain fhould be added to the 
number. 

MEDICAL. 


WArt. 33. Obfervations on fome of the Articles of Diet and Regimen 


ufually recommended to Valetudinarians. By, William Falconer, 

M.D. F.R.S. ‘1z2mo. 1s. Dilly. 1778. 

While fo many phyficians furround our tables with their precepts, 
like Sancho’s Doctor with his wand, conjuring off one dith after 
another, iill they do not leave us even our daily bread to eat, it 
mutt be fome confolation to find one of the faculty tlanding up boldly 
againtt this worfe than Egyptian bondage, and pleading the caufe of 
the injured and indignant ttomach. 

The purpofe of the Writer in this little piece is to fhew the un- 
geafonablenefs of many of thofe reftrictions in diet which it has lately 
been the fafhion to impofe univerfally in certain chronical com- 
plaints. He begins with confidering the difadvantages of a very ftrict 
attention to regimen in general; juitly obferving that it continually 
recals the memory of complaints, either real or imaginary, and thus 
increates the low {pirits of thofe who are but too apt of themfelves 
to indulge them. He then goes through the confideration of feveral 
particular articles of diet; as bread and other vegetable toods, but- 
ter and other oily faubltances, fugar, and fermented liquors.. With 
refpect to thefe lait, he dwells with much warmth on the baneful 
fabttitution of diluted {pirituous liquors inftead of them, and men- 
tions fome frightful inftances of unfufpected excefs in confequence of 





+ Sir Jofhua Reynolds. See title-page. 
_ $ Thofe readers who are over fqueamifh with refpe& to what 
formebody calls make-fhift rhimes, will find as much caufe of quar- 
sel with this Bard, as will thofe who abominate vulgar expreflons, 
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his dietetical rule. The {mall compafs of this treatife does ‘not 
silow the Author to enter minutely into thofe confiderations on the 
sature of aliment, on which reafonings of this kind muft altimately 
depend; but we may obferve that fewer arguments may ferve to ¢on- 
yince where Our natoral inilin&ts are on their fide, than where the 


1774, for the Recovery of Pertons apparently drowned. For the 

Year 1777. 8vo. 1s. Rwington, &c. 17738. 

This publication contains additional proof of the benefits derived 
to fociety from the very humane inftitution from whence it proceeds. 
The fuccefsful cafes related, in number 66, cannot be fuppofed ‘to 
be wholly new, or uncommon; and, indeed, though they give 
ample encouragement for the ufe of proper means winle any hopes 
remain, yet they offer no fuch very extraordinary inftances of fuc- 
cefs, as fome we have feen publithed by perfons probably more zeal- 
ous than accurate. We ‘fhall juit enumerate the more ftriking in- 
fances of recovery, No.2. Aman who had been a@ quarter of an 
bour under water, and had no figns of hfe. No. 11. A woman fup- 
poled a guarter of an hour hanged, and apparently dead: no figns of 
returning life till above 20 minutes. No. 16. A man ‘apparently 
drowned, recovered, after a quarter of an hour’s unfuccefsful at- 


tempt, by a ftrong folution of Tart. Emetic. No. 35. A child nine 
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ears old, after being from f/teex to twenty minutes under water. 
io. 442 A man after banging, as fuppofed, half am hour, and ap- 


parently dead. No. 17. a the communicated cafes} A woman judp- 


ed to ive been half an hour under water. But this, we mutt ob- 
ferve, feems very improbable, as there were fome {mall appearances 
of life on her being taken out. No. 18. Ditto, A boy, feven years 
of age, after being, as fuppofed, tawenty minutes under water, and 
apparently lifelefs. No.19. Ditto. A child, aged two years, after 
being, asimagined, hal/fan hour under water. It was ‘an hour more 
before proper means were ufed. The time here too feems to be 
much exaggerated. No. zo. Ditto, A woman after hanging @ guar- 
ter of an hour, to all appearance dead.—The Society’s directions are 
fabjoined to thefe cafes. 

Art. 35. An Attempt to reftore the primitive natural Conftitutions of 
Mankind, and to iucreafe Conjugal Procreation. To which are add- 
ed, curfory Obfervations on the Gout, together with the Corre 
fpondence between Mr. Hawes and the Author relative to the In- 
terment of the Dead. By W. Renwick, Surgeon. 8vo. 13, 
Bladon. 1778. | 
This pamphlet is dedicated to Dr. Cadogan, whom the Author 

particularly compliments on the. concifene/s of his ingenious perform- 

ances, He has, himfelf, however, far exceeded the Doftor in this 
ufeful quality (a quality we poor Reviewers have all the reafon in 
the world to {peak well of) fince the obfervations which are bene- 
volently defigned to anfwer fuch great and trugly patriotic purpofes, 
as the firft part of the title imports, are all contained in the compafs 


| Ofabout sqwo pages. The curfory obfervations on the Gout could-not 


confiftently be mhuch longer; they therefore take up shree pages : 
and yet, {uch is the imperfection of every attempt of human art, we 
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fhould not be furprifed to fee every thing valuable in both traéts com. 
prefied, by fome {kilful hand, into the bulk of twice as many lines 
as there are pages. The correfpondence with Mr. Hawes turns up- 
on the advice given by that gentleman in an Addrefs to the Public *, 
that bodies fhould not be interred before figns of putrefaction appear, 
This Mr. Renwick oppofes, as tending to vitiate the air, and oces. 
fion peltilential difeafes. ) 
Art. 36. Anatqmical Dialogues, or, A Breviary of Anatomy, &¢, 

&¢c.—Chiefly compiled for the Ufe of the Young Gentlemen of 

the Army and Navy. 1tzma. 6s. bound. Robinfon. 1778. 

The principal purpofe of the volume before us, is declared, by 
the Author, to be the furnifhing the ftudent with a pocket-com- 
panion, previous to his examination at Surgeon’s Hall, in which he 
may have, at a fingle view, a concife anatomical defcription of the 
feveral parts of the human body. It appears to us not ill calculated 
to anfwer this end; though we do not perceive any peculiar advan- 
tage from the dialogue at and cannot but think a little more 
attention to method would have rendered it more extenfively 
ufeful. 


Art. 37. Experiments fhewing that the Vi olatile Alcali Fluor is the 


mof efficacious Remedy in the Cure of Afphyxies, or Apparent Death 

by Drowning, &e. Tranflated from the French of M. Sage, by 

‘Thomas Brand, Member of the Corporation of Surgeons, Lon- 

don. 8vo. 1s. Bew. 1778. 

We have already taken fufficient notice of the original of this 
production, in the Appendix to our 57th volume, p. 507. To that 
account we fhall only add, that M. Sage is nearly as hypothetical in 
this performance—bulk for bulk—as we have fhewn him to be in 
the larger work, noticed in the fame Appendix. Fixed air is an- 
doubtedly an acid; though not the acid he fuppofes it to be, nor 
do either his experiments or reafonings relating to it, yua acid, 
countenance his hypothefis with refpe&t to the true caufe of the mif- 
chiefs attending the breathing it, and ftill lefs thofe produced by the 
fuffocation from drowning; nor do they confirm the {2ppofed agency 
of the cauftic volatile alcali, gua alcali, in removing the deadly 
fymptoms in either of thefe cafes.—In its well known character of an 
active and penetrating /fimulant, it may, perhaps, perform all that 
is here afcribed to it. It is certainly very far from. our intention, 
however, by this remark, to exclude it from a place in the revivify- 
ing apparatus, where it is undoubtedly intitled to a very refpectable 


rank. 2 


CHEMISTRY. 

Art. 38. 4 Manual of Chemifiry, or a brief Account of the Opera- 
tions of Chemifiry, and their Produ&s. Tranflated from the French 
of M. Beaumé, Demonftrator in Chemiftry at Paris, &c. 8v0. 
4s. bound, Johnfon. 1778. ; 
The public are indebted to the ingenious Mr. Aikin for this 

tranflation of a very ufeful work, which contains a fatisfactory ac- 

count of the chemical properties of fubftances in general, n’@ 





* Vid. Review, vol. Iviiie p. 164. 
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fmall compafs, together with a brief defcription of the proceffes re- 
ating to them, as well as the rationale of thefe operations; the 


_ whole arranged in fuch a manner, as to conftitute a kind of elemen- 


work, well adapted to the ufe of thofe who are inclined to enter 
spon the ftudy of chemiftry; and of thofe likewife who have made 
fome proficiency in the fcience, to whom it will ferve as an excel- 
jntremembrancer. It may, in fhort, be confidered as a judicious 
abftraét, and at the fame time an extenfion, of the Author’s larger 
work [Chymie Experimentale 9 Raifonnée] in three vols. 8vo. which 
has not yet been tranflated into our language; nor has the Author 
indeed completed his plan, having hitherio treated only of the pro- 
cefles and obfervations relating to mineral fubftances. The prefent 
work however comprehends all the three kingdoms. 

The Tranflator has occafionally added a few notes, principally 
intended to illuftrate particular proceffes or appearances, by means 
of the late difcoveries relating to fixed air, with which M. Beaumé 
does not appear, from this work, to have been acquainted; though, 
in his larger performance above referred to, he treats exprefsly of 
this uid, and fhews fome averfion to the new doéttrines relating 


to it. Bee 
| RELIGIOUS. ’ ve 
| Art. 39. 4 Dialogue on the Subjeét of Religious Bigotry, between 


Candoar and Orthodoxy. 1zmo. 1s. Buckland. 1778. 
Indifference to religion, or uncharitablenefs towards thofe of dif- 


ferent fentiments, on that fubje&t, are hurtful extremes, into one or 


other of which men eafily fall, and it appears fometimes almoft im- 
flible that they fhould be preferved in the due medium. On read- 
ing the title of this little pamphlet, we hoped it might have cortri- 


) buted at once to have promoted that piety and charity which are 


efential to the Chriftian character, We cannot fay that we have re- 


) ceived this fatisfaction on a perufal of its contents. Caxdour bears 
) much the fmalleft part in this dialogue; and when he delivers a 
) longer fentence than ordinary, it is remarked, that he concluded his 


barangue with an air of triumph, and feemed to think he had attacked 


} bis antagonif? with fuch a phalanx of objeGions, as it would be out of his 
) power efecually to repel. But this account certainly belongs to orthe- 


doxy, who overpowers his opponent with words, and appears very 
fenfible of his own importance, Had he pleaded for the Scriptares, 


} asthe fo'e rule of faith, it had been highly becoming a Chriftian 


and a Proteflant, but when he contends for his own, the Calviniflic, 
or what is commonly called the orthodox interpretation of it, which 
islike any other, a 4uman interpretation,—when he pleads for this 
as effential, he lofes himfelf, and forgets his fubject, though he 
makes at times fome fenfible and proper obfervations, It is preity 
clear, that the Author, whoever he is, intended Mr. O:thodoxy, as 
he ftyles him, fhould have the advantage. However, a third perfon 


} 18 introduced to clofe the debate, in rather a liberal manner. ‘ I 
| muft confefs, fays he, that freedom of enquiry does and ought to 


fuppofe, that a man mutt be left to judge of the neceflity and impor- 
tance of thofe truths he might have difcovered ; and I am convinced 
there will be no hurt in all this to fociety, yea, much good, if a 
Powerful magiftrate, and haughty ftate prieft, never take it into their ° 
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heads to imagine, that they can make converts to their effentialy ig 
religion by fome kind of periecation.’ i 


S ER M.ON §&. 


L}) The Excellency: of the Liturgy of the Church of England; a Sey. 
mon at.che.Church of St. Mary Le Bow, on St. Mark’s Day, 1799 
perfuant.to the Will of Mr, John Hutchin, Citizen of London, 
‘To which is annexed an Account of a Catechetical Ledture reyiy. 
edin.that Church. By Eaft Apthorp, D.D. Vicar of Croydon 
and Reétor of St. Mary Le Bow. 4to. 1s, Robfon. . ; 
In an advertifement prefixed to this fermon,. we are told,, thatitis 

made public, as a fuitable meshod of announcing the perpetual efta- 

blifhment of the lecture mentioned in the title-page, that it was 
thought proper to fix the plan of that ufeful inftitution, by publith. 
ing the feveral particulars agreed on, refpecting the endowment, the 
election, {ubjects, and times appoiated, for reading. a, courfe of, 

Leétures in the Parith Church of St, Mary Ls Bow, on the Cate., 

chifm of the Church of England, on confirmation, and the. evidence 

of Chrifianity. | | hoe. 

In the fermon, the Doctor confiders the ufefulnefs of prefcribed. 

* * formis Of prayer in publie workhip, gives thort hiftory of the Englith 

Lituigy, and endeavours to fhew the excellence of it. A rincipal 
ufe of ajudicious form of public prayer, he fays, is to include iv our 
mot folemn devotions the effentials of Coriftian faith and duty ; which 
is the molt effectual method of impreiling them on the underftanding 
and confcience, and of fecuring the fincerity of our profeffion. The 
doctrines and duties, of the gofpel, he-tells us, are fe interwoven by 
fignificant and proper definitions throughout our Liturgy, that the 
mott illiterate, if they are pious and attentive, may learn from their 
prayers the principles of our common falvation, The Doétor fur- 
ther obferves, that its ufe is no lefs important, as a guard and pre- 
fervative againft heretical opinions; that moft of the depraved doc- 
trines which have corrupted and deformed the purity and beauty of 
religion, are fo explicitly condemned in our eftablifhed liturgy, that 
it is{carce poflible for a difciple of Arius, of Pelagius, of Socinus, or 
any other Herefiarch, to fhelter himfelf under the communion of a 
national church, which fo openly condemns their dangerous errors; 
that to the ftability of our public forms, we are perhaps indebted for 
that remarkable freedom from falfe religion, which hath ever dif- 
tinguifhed the reformed church of England; the evangelic purity of 
her faith and morals having never been generally fullied by fuperfti- 
tion, herefy, enthufiafm, or licentioufnefs. 

The Doéior briefly mentions fome improvements that might be 
made in our Liturgy, and fuch improvements might be undertaken, 
he fays, with fafety and fuccefs, were mens hearts and tempers in- 
fluenced only by the principles and fpirit of the gofpel. But when 

laufible pretences of reformation would affe&& the pureft and moft 
effential doftrines, we muit revere, he tells us, and applaud the wile 
and cautious conduct of our church-govegnors, who, by their exem- 
plary moderation, as well as their ftedfaitSupport of true Chriftiant-. 
ty, are the fitteit, as well as the only authorifed judges of fuitable. 


amendments in a eftablifhed church. Sych improvements, how- 
every 
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ever, he obferves, are by no means effential to the interefts of 
yinTUE and PIETY; beth which may be advanced, he fays, to their 
higheft elevation, in the confcientious ufe ‘of our prefent forms of 
Common Prayer and Subfcription.—The Three Creeds, we are 
told, defining the attributes of the Erernat Trinity, fhould be 
repeated with the cleareft and moft unéquivocal fincerity, as acts of 
faith and tefts of church commanion. 

This is fpeaking out, like a true orthodox fon of the Church, and 
we expect foon to fee his pious zeal rewarded with a diltinguifhed 
ftation among thofe w/e and cautious church governors, wba exem- 
platy moderation, and fiedfaft Jupport of true Chriftianity, reader them 
the fitte#, aswell as the only authorifed judges of fuitable amendments ix 
our eftablifoed church. 

When the Doétor is advanced to this diftinguifhed ftation, may we 
be permitted to hint to him, that, if he means to do any effential fer- 
vice to’ the caufe of piety, virtue, and true religion, he mult exert 
his bet endeavours to promote other improvements in our Liturgy, 
and Ecclefiaftical Conftitution, befide thofe he has mentioned; fince” 
nothing is more certain than that the /fcadrnc/s of our charch-gover~ 
nors in refufing to make any alterations in the Liturgy, Articles, 
&c. of our Church, has contributed not a little to the increafe of 
that {cepticifm and infidelity which are fo prevalent in the midtt of 
us, which are fincerely lamented by every good Chriftian, by every 
good citizen; and the fatal influence of which upon public manners 
muft ftrike every difcerning eye. ined 
Il. Popery a perfe Contraft to the Religion of Chriff, Preached at 

Clapham, Nov. 5, 1758, now republifhed, with Additions ; and 

addreffed to Proteftant Parents. By H. Venn, A.M. Reétor of 

Yelling, and Chaplain to the Earl of Buchan. 8vo, 6d. Crow- 

der. 1778. 

In the preface to this feafonable difcourfe, we are told, its defign - 
isto prove, that we can with no degree of truth, call the points in 
difpute between papifts and proteftants, ‘ /peculative points.’ Such, 
it is added, in a note, * they were lately faid to be, without contra- 
diétion, both in the Britifth and Irifh Houfe of Commons,’ ‘The 
fermon is very proper to be read by all ranks of people, at a time 
when there is reafon to fear that ignorance greatly prevails, even in 
this enlightened country, with regard to religious principles ; thofe, 


efpecially, on which the Proteftant feparation from the church of Hu 
e 


Rome is founded, 


Il. The Death of the Righteous, a public Lofs: a token of refpe& to’ 


the Memory of the Right Hon. Sir Sidney Stafford Smythe, late 
Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, and one of his: Majefty’s Mott 


Honourable Privy Council, By the Rev. C. De Coetlogon, A.M. - 


1s. Oliver, &c. . 
IV. Preached in the Chapel of the Afylum for Female Orphans, at 

the Anniverfary Meeting of the Guardians of that Charity, May 

19, 1778. By Robert Markham, D.D. Reétor of St. Mary’s, 

Whitechapel. 8vo. ¢s. Rivington. ie “—. ¢ 

A very proper recommendation of the charity in behalf of which 
this fermon was preached, 

V. The 


H. 
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V. The boafting Pharifee rejeGed, and the penitent Publican pardoned, 
—On ihe Death of Mr. Robert Seally, at Southampton, Nov, g, 
1778. With fome Account of the deceafed, By William Kingf. 
bury, A.M. publifhed for the Benefit of the Widow. 8vo. 64d, 
Vallance, &c. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Jo the MoNTHLY REVIEWERS, 


GENTLEMEN, 

. O refute the groundlefs charge* of having given an accoant 
of a traét, entitled, 4 fhort View of the Tenets of Tritheifts, 
Arians, &c. not yet publifhed, brought againft you by Mirator, in 
the Correfpondence of the Review of lait Month, the Author of that 
tract begs leave to affure Mirator, that he has feen it advertifed in 
the St. James’s Chronicle, one of the Evening Pofts, and in a Coun- 
try paper, fome time in July or Augutt laft, Whether ic has been 
advertifed in other papers, Mr. Johnfon in St, Paul's Church-yard 
can give information, I am, with refpe&t, Gentlemen, 

Your conftant Reader, 
Newbury, Dec. 22, 1778. D, J. 





—— 





Se 


*4* Our refpected Correfpondent, J. B. is very right, with re. 

{pect to Caracatura. We always meant to print it Carécatura; but 

‘flips will happen.—If J. B. recollects, we formerly took fome pains 

* “to.afcertain, by a critical difcuffion, the precife meaning of this 

word +, as originally ufed by the Italians, fiom whom we have 

adopted it, and as now applied by the beit writers in our language. 

We do not, at prefent, recollect the volume or year of the Review, 

but we fuppofe the criticifms here generally and haftily referred to, 
may be found by confulting the indexes, 








e*e Chrifiianus recommends to our attention a Paraphrafe on the 
Sifth, fixth, and Jeventh Chapters of St. Matthew,—We have inquired 
concerning the time of its publication, and are informed that it ap- 
peared in the year 1764. We cannot pretend to pay off any arrears 
of fuch long ftanding. Poflibly, too, this article of debt is not, 
properly, of our own contracting. If the paraphrafe in queltion 
was not regularly publifhed (which we fufpect was the cafe) in 
the ufual mode of advertifing, it could not, in courfe, neceflarily 
fall under our notice. 

t*t The proffered Correfpondence of Cantabrigienfis will be very 
acceptable. 














§|\§ Marthall’s Minutes of Agriculture in our next. 








* Vid. Review for Nov. laft page. 
+ Alfo the French word outré, 
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